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Relation of the Trustee to the Library* 


Clarence E. Bement, trustee, Lansing, Mich. 





The question of the relationship of the 
trustees of a library to that institution 
is a somewhat complicated one, varying 
largely with individual cases and hardly 
susceptible of having any hard and fast 
rule laid down as to what that relation 
should be. It must be evident to even a 
cursory examination, that the attitude 
of the trustees towards the library is go- 
ing to be largely determined by the char- 
acter of the librarian. -Consequently, I 
should be willing to start on the theory 
that under ordinary circumstances the 
trustees of the library would be a good 
body if the librarian was a good librarian. 

The trustees are generally made up 
from the average business men of the 
community; there may be a book lover 
in the lot, ordinarily there is; the rest are 
men who have no knowledge of library 
practice or the real function of the li- 
brary, and ordinarily consider their duties 
as strictly financial. There will be a lib- 
eral man or two in the lot, and one or two 
who are looking after the expenditure of 
every penny. Perhaps the most dangerous 
member of the body of trustees is the 
real book lover. However wise he may 
be, he generally thinks he knows more 
than he really does and he is bound to 
have some fads of his own that he im- 
presses upon the library if the librarian 
hasn’t the diplomacy to circumvent him. 
The man with favorite authors or a fa- 
vorite subject of book collecting, is, ac- 
cording to my knowledge, a most diffi- 
cult man to handle on the board of 
trustees, because his fellow members 





*Read before Michigan L. A., September, 
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will ordinarily take his word as law on 
questions pertaining to books and their 
circulation, when he may be no better 
judge of the technical needs of a library 
than the most ignorant trustee. One has 
only to have been in a position to have 
sinned in this respect to appreciate keenly 
the temptation on the part of a book 
lover, or a lover of literary subjects 
along any line, to impose his particular 
likes upon a library and to practically 
dominate the character of the literature 
selected. In such cases the literature se- 
lected is ordinarily high grade, but it 
doesn’t circulate. 

Of course, librarians are not supposed 
to be readers of books, but readers of 
book reviews, and that is where a trustee 
who is really a book lover may come in 
handy. During my summer vacation I 
visited two libraries in the state of New 
York, one of them in a large city and the 
other in a small town. Both of them 
showed to a greater or less extent the 
dominance of some one man in the 
town’s life. The small town library was 
absolutely under the dominance of one 
idea in literature. 

The close fisted trustees will examine 
all expenditures and those that do not 
appeal to him from his own personal 
business experience as justified, may be 
criticized to the detriment of the library. 
One section of the trustees will likely 
be ambitious enough to wish the library 
to be the biggest, the best and the finest 
architecturally, or, in other words, to 
represent the idea of the effect that the 
library may have upon the community 
and the world at large, not as a library, 
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but as an institution. The easy going 
__ liberal minded man, will probably let the 
librarian have her own way even to her 
detriment. The question then arises— 
What is the proper function of the board 
of trustees of a library in a moderate 
sized town with a modest annual budget 
and a fairly competent librarian? It 
goes without saying that the financial side 
of the question is vital, and there is noth- 
ing illegitimate in a careful scrutiny of 
all expenses by such a board. It is espe- 
cially important that they should have 
knowledge enough of the general prin- 
ciple on which a library is run, to be able 
to allocate the moneys which are to be 
spent, in their due proportion among the 
various interests, always with the advice 
and consent of the librarian. Ordinarily 
the librarian will overemphasize the ma- 
chinery of a library,.and the trustees 
will want to know why so large a propor- 
tion should be spent for salaries and me- 
chanical appliances and why so small a 
proportion of the funds go to the actual 
purchase of books. According to my ex- 
perience this is always a subject of more 
or less misunderstanding between the 
board of trustees and the librarian. The 
mechanics of a library profession some 
time seems to swallow up its final func- 
tion—distribution of books. I do not 
think it illegitimate to compare that phase 
of library practice to the similar condi- 
tions in an ordinary manufacturing busi- 
ness. The staff, the buildings, stacks, 
indexes, and all the mechanical ap- 
pliances of a library are what, in an ordi- 
nary manufacturing plant, answer to the 
machinery, buildings and the productive 
and nonproductive overhead. The pri- 
mary function of the library is to cir- 
culate literature in order to build up the 
community along educational, aesthetic, 
moral and economic lines. That. is 
the return that the library makes 
to the community for its expendi- 
tures. The “production” of a manu- 
facturing establishment is its ulti- 
mate aim and the sale of its product and 
the return of the money to the institu- 
tion is the ultimate object. The machin- 
ery and the overhead must not swallow 
up all the profits, or the institution fails. 
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The machinery and the overhead of a 
library must not usurp its legitimate func- 
tion of serving the community; in other 
words, service is the final aim of all the 
work that the library does. The trustees, 
not being technical men, in order to serve 
the purpose for which they are appoint- 
ed, should stand as an intermediary be- 
tween the public and the library to in- 
terpret the library to the public and the 
public to the library. It is a fact, that in 
every relation in life, the person who is 
closest to the work in hand, while he 
may have the best knowledge of the 
working conditions of the machine he is 
handling, loses his broad outlook on the 
community as a whole. The average li- 
brarian will have the notion that the 
whole community knows what the library 
is doing, how it can serve them and just 
what its functions are, but I take it that 
is a mistake. The patrons of the average 
library in the moderate sized towns are 
likely to be made up of a large number 
of those who have always been and al- 
ways will be, patrons of the library, and 
the librarian thru her statistics and per- 
sonal knowledge, seeing the stream of 
people that passes thru the delivery room 
and occupies the reading room, becomes 
imbued with the idea that the whole com- 
munity is patronizing the library. Sta- 
tistics of the number of volumes given 
out in the course of six months or a year 
are tremendously deceptive along these 
lines. They don’t represent varied read- 
ers, they represent varied reading. If 
the trustees can interpret to the librarian 
and her staff the attitude of the com- 
munity as a whole towards the library 
and furnish her with the means of get- 
ting into the unknown corners of the 
community, with the material that the 
library has to furnish, they, in my judg- 
ment, will thereby render their greatest 
service to the library. In the product 
which I manufacture we have a slogan 
which is something like this—“Count 
that day lost which does not find a new 
use for the product that we manufac- 
ture.” That, it seems to me should be 
the slogan of every librarian. In the 


narrow lives that most of us live, we get 
the notion in our heads that we see the 
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whole world and the whole world knows 
who we are, and to disabuse our minds 
of that notion, and get a broader view of 
even our own community, should be one 
of the functions of the body of trustees. 
It seems to me, to carry this thought a lit- 
tle further, that we never should fall into 
the error of thinking that any but a lim- 
ited portion of the community knows 
what the library can do for them or what 
they can get out of the library. It isn’t 
the easy readers that the library is the 
most interested in, it is those who are 
perhaps the most difficult to approach 
and the hardest to get interested, that 
will return the greatest fruit for the li- 
brary’s effort. We have become accus- 
tomed to the use of the word “propa- 
ganda”; it is a good word and can be 
applied to library development as well 
as anything I know of. If the librarian 
can get her board of trustees to working 
on the problem that is largest in the 
sphere of the library’s work, she will per- 
haps not only perform a great service 
for the library, but will divert the minds 
of the trustees from some things that 
they might better not be busy with. 

If my theory is correct, that the 
trustees form a good body if the librarian 
is a good librarian, what a wealth of en- 
deavor is opened up to the progressive 
librarian to enlarge the sphere of activity 
of her library, by working thru her 
trustees to educate the community up to 
its opportunities in the use of the service 
the library is fitted to render. 

Altho ordinarily we expect to hold the 
trustee of a library responsible for its 
financial welfare and congratulate the li- 
brary if he is content to limit his activ- 
ities to that sphere, his responsibility 
should not cease with mere supervision 
of finance. If my diagnosis of the case 
is correct he must in many ways inter- 
pret the library to the community, as the 
librarian cannot. His contact with men 
is with another type than is that of the 
strictly professional librarian, and _ his 
word carries the weight of his influence 
with his class. The average library is 
not considered a vital element in the 
community by the average man and the 
trustee is the one to put it over with the 
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elements in the community, who are al- 
ways suspicious of any community ac- 
tivities that do not contribute to their 
financial welfare. There is no such ill 
read class, outside of the hopelessly ig- 
norant, as the business men of the ordi- 
nary community. They neither buy, 
borrow nor read books. They look upon 
the public library as an institution that 
purveys novels to the young and friv- 
olous and books of reference to the wo- 
men’s club. The librarian is seldom able 
to get in touch with this large class in 
the community and “sell” the library 
idea to them, but this is a function that 
the trustee is particularly fitted to per- 
form. Let the librarian “sell” the library 
to the trustees and then make the trustees 
“sell” it to the rest of the community. 

Trustees should not be afraid to spend 
money. In my opinion, under ordinary 
circumstances, it is mighty poor policy to 
carry balances of unexpended money 
over from one year to the next. You get 
little, if any, credit for it, but. you are 
credited with having asked for too much 
for your previous budget, and are liable 
to be cut accordingly on your new one. 
A healthy deficit may sometimes teach 
the powers that be the needs of the li- 
brary and the value of its work. 

If the library work is a labor of love 
to the trustee, he can idealize that work 
for the community. For after all to 
idealize life is the only way to save our- 
selves from the deadly monotony of mere 
existence. 





Grown-up adults are badly damaged. 
They read in an inattentive way, with 
no real effort of mental power to fuse 
the picture before them in the white 
heat of imagination. They read and 
forget. They would pass by Weller 
and never see him. They would forget 
Huck Finn’s name over night. Their 
judgments are the standard of educa- 
tion and their admiration lies dead in 
the grave of their childhood. For real 
literary success let me tell a fairy story 
to the listening ears and the wonder- 
ing face of my little son of four.— 
Stephen Leacock. 








The Social Side of the Library 
Edith Guerrier, Public library, Boston, Mass. 


In considering this subject, I can 
neither generalize nor theorize—I can 
only give the results of my own 
limited experiences which have led me 
to draw certain deductions and to 
formulate certain policies. Permit me 
therefore to say that I work, and in 
so far as the library work is con- 
cerned, always have worked in a 
foreign quarter. 

The social instinct properly de- 
veloped in the library worker will 
cause her to acclimate herself to the 
atrhosphere of her district—wherever 
it may be—and it will cause her to see 
that the library has an atmosphere of 
its own. If the weather outside is 
chilly she starts a furnace fire; if it is 
hot, she sets the electric fans going; 
if it rains in, she closes the windows. 
If a glorious, fresh, unpolluted breeze 
is blowing, she lets as much of it enter 
as possible—only taking care that there 
is ventilation sufficient to keep it fresh. 
In short the library must offer that in- 
definable something which is like a cup 
of cold water to the farm laborer in 
summer—a cup of hot coffee to the 
traveler on a winter morning—it must 
be stimulating as well as restful, and 
it must demonstrate first, last and for- 
ever that living thoughts can only be 
kept alive by living people. 

Here let me pause to say that I shall 
keep strictly to my topic—the social 
side of the library,—since it goes with- 
out saying that the librarian who lacks 
a knowledge of books ‘has no right to 
the title; she is like a keeper of boxes of 
jewels who has never been trusted with 
the keys. She may know where the 
boxes are—she may keep them safely 
—and all of her patrons may have their 
own keys—but a mere keeper cannot 
act as hostess in the house wherein are 
possessions whose worth she must 
know and appreciate. 





_*Summary of Talk Before New York 
library club. May 13, 1920. 


The librarian is a vital force in her 
district so far as she exemplifies unob- 
trusively and therefore unconsciously 
the spirit of service. I do not mean 
that she should assume the department 
store manner of—“Madam, can I serve 
you—I’m sure I know better than you 
do what you want”—but rather the 
manner which assumes that the person 
who enters a library definitely wants 
something, and that it is the high privi- 
lege of the library worker to give him 
what he wants, rather than what she 
thinks he ought to want. She who 
truly serves, does it with the sense of 
comradeship. It is her privilege as 
keeper of the jewels to deliver the cas- 
ket called for with the manner that im- 
plies “If this is not what you want, I 
am at your service. I can give you 
that casket containing gold, silver, 
pearls or diamonds; but yours must be 
the key to unlock it. I cannot give you 
my key, nor does the library possess 
a public key, but I can speak the word 
that will make you long for a key, and 
strive to possess one. To put it 
another way: “You must realize the 
inevitable truth of this statement that 
the public library, free to all the people, 
gives nothing for nothing; that the 
reader must himself climb the ladder 
and, in climbing, gain knowledge of 
how to live this life well.” 

So long as the spirit of service is the 
controlling lever of the social force it 
does not run the risk of becoming 
trivial. The spirit of service is a large 
expression. I should name those of 
its parts which control the social force: 
knowledge of the locality, the business 
of the district, the municipal, social and 
religious activities, the local history 
and the population, the possession of 
general information about parks, play- 
grounds, hospitals, etc., in other parts 
of the city, and what is after all of first 
importance, that close coéperation of 
members of the staff which ensures 
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respect for and trust in one another and 
loyalty to the Library of which they 
are a part. 

Finally, if the library is to belong to 
the district, the librarian is not really 
a part of it unless she belongs to the 
district also. 

Knowledge of locality is indeed the 
first step towards making one feel at 
home, and to be a hostess, one must 
herself feel at home. If my library 
is in Pepperell, I should know the 
pleasant walks, the lovely drives, 
where the mountain laurel grows, 
where to find ladies’ slippers and yel- 
low violets, blueberries and chestnuts. 
I should be prepared to talk sensibly 
about truck-garden crops and fruit; I 
should be intelligent about braided 
rugs, basket-weaving and simple hand- 
icrafts. I should advertise the game 
books which have material useful for 
the farm fireside. I should not be ig- 
norant of the fact that Prescott wrote 
his histories in the fine old Prescott 
mansion, with the wonderful garden a 
mile or more from the center and that 
Howells wrote the “Lady of the Aroos- 
took” in the yellow house with the pil- 
lars, between the railroad station and 
the post office. 

If my library is in Cataumet, I might 
as well know the habits of scrub pine 
and crowfoot violets; the possibilities 
of cranberries and herrings; I must 
take a vital interest in the sewing circle 
which toils for the purchase of the 
church carpet, cushions and organ. 
The story that some 40 years ago 
a Second Adventist murdered his child 
in the woods need not be dwelt upon, 
but the stories of life-saving stations, 
the legends of the reefs and shoals, and 
the history of Cape Cod canal furnish 
interesting material for bulletins. I 
cannot imagine anything more won- 
derfully welcome to the Cape Cod 
child than a library story-hour and 
what it might lead to. When as a child 
I drove along Cape Cod roads bordered 
with dreary stretches of scaly-barked 
scrub pines, I can remember thinking 
“the turn of the road will perhaps show 
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me the blue ocean or a green hill or 
a field of buttercups and daisies”; but 
the turn of the road always showed 
me another dreary stretch of scaly- 
barked scrub pines. I needed some- 
thing to give me that view at the turn 
of the road. Now I know that what 
I needed was the story-hour. 

If my library is in the North End, it 
is well to be acquainted with the local- 
ity. Then if Mr Arribido comes per- 
spiring to me, sure of my interest in 
the unsanitary condition of Webster 
Avenue, Cleveland Place, and Gree- 
nough Lane, I can at the first oppor- 
tunity, without stopping to consult a 
map, hie me to those places and, if 
the condition warrants it, write the 
Board of Health or the Sanitary de- 
partment, as the case may be. Ifa high 
pressure station is to be established on 
Copps’ Hill Terrace, and the editor of 
the Italian paper calls up to ask my 
humble opinion of it, if I know the 
place well enough to visualize it I can 
give him an answer then and there. If 
a reporter comes for information about 
the Morton Street playground, I know 
where to direct him. If a man who has 
asked for the forelady appears, bearing 
a huge, gasping cat and says: “Mrs., 
will you take the fishbone out of her 
neck?” it is not mine to reply: “Get 
hence, we are no animal rescue league” 
—it is mine to get an immediate ap- 
pointment at the League Hospital for 
the man and his cat. Here I will di- 
gress to say that there are things so 
distinctly not our affair that it bor- 
ders on idiocy to meddle with them. 

So far my knowledge of the business 
of the North End has not helped in 
getting patronage from the business 
people. Still they are friendly, and I 
have now in the storage room of my 
mind a plan of how we may possibly 
be of use to them. Knowledge of lo- 
cality naturally includes the business 
section. I must know Hanover Street 
as the region of dry-goods, hardware, 
furnishing and clothing stores; North 
and Salem Streets as the places to look 
for markets and fruit stores; Cross, as 
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the realm of shoes. One at least of the 
great candy-factories should have been 
investigated in order that the working 
conditions of so large a number of the 
district’s daily inhabitants may be 
known to me and, thru me, to the 
staff. I must be awake to the stand- 
ing of the hotels, Venice, Bay State, 
Piscopo and Napoli, and the Posilipo 
restaurant. The Municipal activities, 
including schools, gymnasiums and 
play grounds, the dispensaries, neigh- 
borhood houses and social centers, all 
have shares in the library. The li- 
brary belongs to every one and the li- 
brarian in her social capacity has the 
pleasant opportunity of notifying many: 
who are unconscious of their good for- 


tune that they are heirs to the wealth. 


the library offers. 

Fortunately the great public schools 
of the North End are within a stone’s 
throw of the branch, and it is there- 
fore a simple matter to “run in” often 
enough to know the teachers by name 
and to keep in touch with the school 
work so that we may know beforehand 
what reference material the children 
will want and what picture collections 
the teachers will need. 

From compositions on the library re- 
quired at the school we sometimes 
have the opportunity to see ourselves 
as others see us. I recall that when 
we first opened our new branch, as I 
stood in the corridor taking life seri- 
ously, a small boy passed, carefully 
holding a large paper. “What is that?” 
said I. “A composition on the library,” 
he replied. “May I see it?” “Yup,” 
said he. The only fact in it I now re- 
call was that I was described, with the 
foreign idea of age, as the old lady. I 
needed that description, and began 
taking things so much less seriously 
that I was rewarded later on by finding 
myself politely spoken of as “the young 
lady with the gray hair.” Here is a 
choice bit from the Hancock school 
collection of compositions. “O, how 
lucky it is who is in the North End. I 
will tell you why it is lucky. Here in 
the North End is a library which is 
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called North End library. In this li- 
brary is books and pictures and chairs 
and tables in which we sit down. 
Everybody who wants to go and read 
stories, they can go in. You must not 
pay any money to go in, anybody can 
take books home. If we didn’t have 
this library we couldn’t go on.” 

As to the Municipal activities, it is 
convenient to know what days the 
bathhouse is open for men and boys 
and what days it is open for women 
and girls; at what hours and for whom 
the gymnasium classes are conducted, 
and what opportunities for recreation 
are offered at North End park or 
Prince Street playground. 

With regard to the social centres, 
neighborhood houses, dispensaries and 
the associated charities, it is well to 
know the directors and, in the case of 
the former, the clubs and classes, since 
the library should be an information 
bureau and directory of unwritten as 
well as written information. 

Local history is an inexhaustible 
topic. The librarian should have her 
picture collections and books on the 
subject, and should also be able to 
direct visitors to the Old North 
church, Copps’ Hill, Paul Revere’s 
house, and the sites of such important 
dwellings as those of Robert Newman 
and Cotton Mather. 

With regard to the population, a 
knowledge of history, conditions in the 
home country, and present living con- 
ditions of our foreign patrons is essen- 
tial. I do not mean that I should ever 
be so rude as to intrude uninvited ex- 
cept in cases of necessity (illness, 
death, or some such cause), upon the 
privacy of any household, nor do I 
mean to imply that human nature dif- 
fers according to nationality; but cus- 
toms do, and so soon as | have natur- 
ally made friends, those friends will 
help me to show them the courtesy and 
pay them the compliment of observing 
little customs dear to their hearts. In 
a word, I may get nearer to them, and 
this getting nearer counts. One of our 
workmen at the Paul Revere pottery, 
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in telling of his holiday, when the 
Italian prince was here, could only say, 
“What do you think he said?—“Take 
away the rope so I can feel my people 
near me’”’, and when all is said and 
done, it is the fact that the rope is 
taken away that is remembered, and 
we take it away when the homelike 
atmosphere is established. We take it 
away when we consider the public as 
individuals instead of as a conglomer- 
ate mass. 

A friend who works in the factory 
said: “I’d like to work in a place where 
I would be treated like a person, not as 
if I was just a machine. My bosses 
treat me just as if I wasn’t there at all. 
They never say, ‘How’s your mother, 
or has your brother got work yet,’ or 
anything like that, all they do is look 
at the clock and scream ‘Hurry up.’ 
I like to work in a place where they 
take an interest in me. I like it to be 
sort of homelike, you know.” That a 
library in a foreign quarter should have 
this quality of homelikeness is abso- 
lutely essential. To have the books 
seem like friends the attendants must 
themselves radiate friendliness, and 
this is entirely possible without loss of 
dignity. The foreign person is ac- 
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customed to a familiar, friendly atti- 
tude, and one coming in contact with 
him who is not willing to touch hands 
cannot expect to touch hearts. 

The head of a branch library can do 
little without the active co-operation 
of her assistants. I have been fortu- 
nate in having efficient and loyal co- 
workers. Once every week we meet 
and talk about our problems, plan how 
we can be more useful, and work out 
schemes together. Once in awhile we 
have a staff excursion or dinner party. 
The head is a leader not a “boss,” and 
while she must be willing to take the 
responsibility of being a leader, she 
must lead toward a goal fully compre- 
hended and approved by her co- 
workers. 

I have spoken of the librarian as a 
part of the district. I have found it 
helpful to belong to the North End Im- 
provement Association, to the Evening 
School Center Advisory Board, and to 
act as a leader of a club organization. 
All these activities take many hours, 
and the club time is in addition to the 
reguar library hours, but by careful 
organization and utilization of the bast- 
ing threads of time, I have been able to 
enjoy hugely the social side of library 
work. 





The Moving Picture Show 

In a recent dissertation on moving 
picture shows, a social worker of Chi- 
cago pointed out that there are more 
moving picture houses in New York 
and Chicago than there are public 
school houses. It is probable that the 
movies thruout the country are at 
least total to all the public schools. 
The hours of school attendance weekly 
does not average more than 30 hours 
during 40 of the 52 weeks a year. 
Moving pictures are open on the aver- 
age of about six hours daily, 42 hours 
a week, 52 weeks in the year, and ap- 
peal constantly to 60,000 people of all 
ages and occasionally to another 40,000. 
It has been estimated that more than 


equal population of the entire United 
States attend the movies every month. 

It may be said without dispute that 
the motion picture may easily prove the 
main effective ally in forwarding 
human happiness, or, the most treach- 
erous one. For entertainment the 
movie is practically the art gallery of 
the poor. An amusement of pleasure 
and education, it is the river of art func- 
tioning for the masses. No amount 
of vested interest should be permitted 
to poison its streams. It would be just 


as legitimate to allow the ice cream 
vender to put poison in his product as 
to allow picture venders to traffic in 
various forms of appeal and the matter 
is undeniably worse in effect. 











Towards the Teaching of Civic Responsibility in and By Libraries 


Frances V. Rice, High-school librarian, and Wallace Rice, writer, Chicago 


“What belongs to everybody be- 
longs to nobody,” as a truism, has 
always had its best proof in the 
attitude of the individual toward 
governmental property, whether that gov- 
ernment be of a nation, a state, or a town 
or city. Very slowly has any community 
been educated to the belief that privileges 
of government exist also for individual 
enrichment; and the educational proc- 
ess is by no means fully effective at 
this day, either in America or else- 
where. Socialists would cut the knot 
by having everything belong to every- 
body, a solution of doubtful value to- 
day. We who believe in a more indi- 
vidual development and are, like all of 
our countrymen, pledged to faith in 
education for all human betterment, 
must find our answer in bringing the 
public mind into a state of higher re- 
spect for community belongings, in the 
midst of a population eager for indi- 
vidual acquisition. 

Where, then, should this educational 
process begin? Surely with the young 
and, other things equal, with the 
youngest capable of grasping the idea. 
Any parent in a public park can quickly 
bring his children to a realization that 
the flowers growing there, if plucked 
and taken home by them would be no 
longer a joy to another beholder, and 
yet that this beholder is fully entitled 
to such joy, since his money no less 
than another’s has made this public 
spectacle possible for the beautification 
of the world. The effect of such un- 
systematic teaching is plainly manifest 
in the growing respect in which flowers 
and the like are generally held. It is 
shown to an even more marked extent 
in the respect shown property in 
neighborhood parks, frequently placed 
where the standard of living is lowest. 
It takes time, but the time is to be 
measured in months, to bring the 
youthful mind to realize that what 
is intended for all must be left in place 
to be used by all. 

But these familiar instances are of 


a public nature and are left to chance 
and experience rather than formal in- 
struction. It is better on every ac- 
count that the schools, as usual, should 
step in, and take on a function gen- 
erally neglected, creating an oppor- 
tunity rather than awaiting one. Chil- 
dren, too, at an early age, have the de- 
sire for personal acquisition and indi- 
vidual ownership well developed. But 
for the most part schoolbooks and 
school appurtenances capable of being 
thus reduced are individually owned, 
and concrete teaching is made difficult. 

But in the school library, belonging 
to all and used by all, is met the first 
full chance to prove to the child that 
he must not avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity, so readily afforded indoors and 
secretly, of despoiling the group of its 
right for his private benefit. Believ- 
ing that children, like their elders, in- 
tend to do the right thing and that 
wrong things done are more the 
growth of an unadjusted environment 
and of ignorance, assured that children 
are more likely to do right if they know 
the reasons, rather than find them- 
selves confronted by what often seems 
to them a senseless series of don’ts, 
it is thru the library that the. essential 
difference between private and public 
property involved in the phrase “civic 
responsibility” can best be demon- 
strated. 

At this time, moreover, an opening 
is afforded which requires nothing 
more than enlargement to be effective. 
It comes, too, in the high schools, 
where the youthful intelligence is suf- 
ficiently trained to be able to grasp the 
necessary distinctions. The use of the 
library in its best and roundest sense 
is now a part of the curriculum in 
many such schools. In a series of lec- 
tures to classes, not less than in indi- 
vidual instruction, the students are 
taught in considerable detail how to 
save time and trouble in acquiring in- 
formation from a numerous and varied 
group of volumes classified under the 
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general head of “reference guides.” 

These include dictionaries, even to a 
consideration of the virtues and values 
of individual word-books, encyclo- 
pedias, the parts of a book such as ta- 
bles of contents, indexes, and the like, 
atlases, gazetteers, and city directories, 
concordances, guides to periodical lit- 
erature to secure materials for debates, 
year-books, commercial indexes, gov- 
ernmental publications of all sorts, and 
such knowledge of library classifica- 
tion and card catalogues as will enable 
the child to learn the location of a 
work desired and find it himself. 

No boy eager for the information he 
knows to be on a page which some 
pirate before him has cut from the vol- 
ume to avoid the trouble of copying 
its subject matter needs much more in- 
struction on the right of all to the use 
of what is provided by all for all; the 
lessons stands implicit in the situation. 
So far as he is concerned he becomes 
fully aware of the trouble selfish 
thoughtlessness may cause and may be 
relied upon to do his share in the form- 
ation of a healthy public sentiment 
against such practices. Furthermore, 
every library within a comparatively 
short time produces concrete instances 
of the disturbing natures of such thefts. 
For instance, in one high school li- 
brary the children are forced to use 
the older and less useful edition of a 
standard encyclopedia because ingen- 
uous youth several years ago cut a 
page from one of its volumes, thereby 
rendering it impossible to exchange it 
for a newer edition by the payment of 
a comparatively small sum in addition, 
a larger sum not being available. In 
an inter-school debate this might mean 
all the difference between success and 
failure. 

From glaring instances of this sort 
one comes down to what are seeming 
trifles and up to the positive, tho gen- 
erally thoughtless, theft of a book, the 
most flagrant instance of which, of 
course, lies in the destruction of the 
value of a set thru purloining a single 
volume from it. The defacing of a 
book by mere scribbling, the hastened 


destruction of it by careless handling, 
and that most annoying, however ven- 
ial, fault, of changing the normal ac- 
cent of a book by underscoring and 
exclamation or interrogatory points, or 
the writing in of an opinion about it, 
the value of which invariably bears an 
inverse ratio to the willingness of the 
anonymous hand to criticize. 

All libraries for public use are able 
to do something toward inculcating a 
higher civic responsibility, but outside 
of the schools this can consist in little 
more than printing the laws relating to 
defacement and mutilation. In the 
schools and during impressionable 
years it is clearly possible to keep the 
mind from which these unpleasant 
habits springs from their formation, 
and to do it so significantly and con- 
cretely that the lesson cannot be lost. 





My Reading* 
A creed for boys 

My books are my friends. 

I will choose my books as carefully 
as I choose my friends. 

I will read only such books as I may 
discuss with my mother. 

Because I will be influenced by my 
reading I will remember that the books 
I read should bring to me these five 
qualities: 

First: High ideals, honesty, and fair 
play—a high class, masculine presenta- 
tion of real manhood. 

Second: True perspective and con- 
structive philosophy of life—hopeful, 
encouraging and free from doubt. 

Third: The ability to think straight 
and draw honest, logical conclusions— 
true to life and sensible. 

Fourth: A genuine respect for learn- 
ing and science. 

Fifth: The ability to use good lan- 
guage thru having read properly. 

I will endeavor to cultivate a taste 
for variety in my reading. 

I will let experts guide my reading 
thru suggestions given me at the Pub- 
lic library, or the Public schools. 


* Suggestions adopted from The Handbook 
for Pioneers, Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Work. 
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In the Letter Box 


Concerning Questionnaires 


Dear Sir: E : 

This library has received your question- 
naire and will gladly send the desired infor- 
mation, if you will ; 

1. Send for our files a duplicate copy of 
your questions. ; ; 

2. Answer the questions on this dupli- 
cate for your own library, if possible. 

This will enable us to keep a copy of our 
answers on your duplicate without the neces- 
sity of copying all the questions and may re- 
lieve us of the necessity of writing to you 
later for the same purpose. 

Yours very truly, 

The above is suggested as a form for 
the use of libraries in acknowledging the 
questionnaires which they are constantly 
receiving. The information requested 
they should be and generally are glad 
to give. This sometimes involves the col- 
lection of data of which a copy should be 
retained. If libraries would adopt the 
policy suggested, it might be an economy 
in several ways and it would put the in- 
quirer in the position of offering to ex- 
change information rather than apol- 
ogizing for asking a favor. 

Ws. F. Yust, 

Rochester, N. Y. 





Publications of International Labor 
ffice 

In answer to an inquiry I wish to say: 

There is no element of private interest 
in the International labor office. Part 
xiii of the Treaty of Peace provides for 
an International Labor organization 
which is sometimes called the Labor 
charter. This organization is divided into 
two parts, first, an International Labor 
office under the control of a Governing 
Body of twenty-four members, twelve of 
whom are representatives of govern- 
ments, six are representatives of em- 
ployers organizations and six are repre- 
sentatives of workers organizations. The 
office is in reality a division of the 
League of Nations and is supported fi- 
nancially by that organization, which in 
turn received its support from the gov- 
ernments of those nations which have 
ratified the Treaty of Peace. The Unit- 
ed States not having ratified the Treaty 


or become a member of the League of 
Nations in any other way, is of course 
not represented in the International la- 
bor office. The other part of the Inter- 
national Labor organization is the In- 
ternational Labor conference which is a 
conference held at least once a year and 
is composed of delegates which are ap- 
pointed by the government, two being di- 
rect representatives of the government, 
one being appointed in agreement with 
the principal employers’ organizations 
and one in agreement with the principal 
workers’ organizations. Two of these 
conferences have already been held. The 
first covened in Washington in October, 
1919, in accordance with the provisions 
of Part xiii of the Treaty of Peace and 
the second in Genoa, June, 1920. A third 
will be convened in Geneva in April, 
1921. 

I think .that the libraries in the country 
should have the publications of the In- 
ternational labor office on file. While the 
subscription price of $60 a year may seem 
high, it must be remembered that these 
will include both a daily and a weekly 
bulletin, a monthly scientific review of 
labor conditions thruout the world and a 
large number of special studies and re- 
ports, which are the results of inquiries 
made by the office. The first of these 
reports, which is the inquiry into condi- 
tions of employment in Soviet Russia, 
has already been published and is prob- 
ably the most authoritative statement of 
conditions in Russia that has yet been 
issued. This report has received consid- 
erable publicity in this country and I 
have on hand a large number of orders 
for copies. A report on an inquiry into 
conditions in Hungary is now in course 
of preparation as is a report on the gen- 
eral subject of production in all the coun- 
tries thruout the world. 

I may also say that for months prior 
to each International Labor conference, 
the International Labor office makes an 
intensive study in every country in the 
world of all subjects included in the 
agenda. These studies make an almost 
invaluable contribution to the sum total 
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of the human knowledge of the various 
items. 

If there should be any considerable 1i- 
brary demand for these publications, as 
I hope there will be, it might be possible 
to make arrangements to give a special 
discount. I am writing to the office in 
Geneva today to see if they will make any 
concessions. 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST GREENWOOD, 
Washington correspondent, 
International Labor Office. 





Recruiting Library Workers 


Because of the dearth of trained li- 
brary workers, the Seattle public library 
and the University of Washington are 
cooperating in sending out the enclosed 
letter to college graduates in the North- 
west. The idea was suggested by the re- 
cent circular of the Carnegie library 
school of Pittsburgh, which we have 
taken the liberty of copying to some 
extent. 

J. T. JENNINGs. 


Seattle, Wash., October 1, 1920. 
To College Graduates in the Northwest: 

Have you ever thought of taking up li- 
brary work as a profession? 

Do you realize the present variety of op- 
portunity in this field owing to the growing 
recognition of the public library as an im- 
portant adult educational institution and to 
the growth of special libraries in business, 
social, and civic organizations? Positions 
are open now in public libraries, school li- 
braries, business libraries, law _ libraries, 
state libraries, and government libraries. 

Salaries range from $1200 to $2400, de- 
pending upon educational qualifications, ex- 
perience, and ability. 

As you are already a college graduate, you 
are well prepared to take up the special 
training required. A year at any one of the 
library schools forming the Association of 
American Library Schools will give you the 
technical knowledge which is_ essential. 
Here in the Northwest, such a course is of- 
fered at the University of Washington. 

If you are hesitating as to whether to 
choose library work for your profession, 
just reflect that it offers: 

An opportunity for service to the com- 
munity. 

2. The chance for individual development. 

3. Congenial surroundings and social con- 
tact. 

4. A choice of work not limited geo- 
graphically. 


5. Opportunity for advancement for 
proved ability. 

. A range of subject interest as wide as 
human knowledge. 

Further information will be furnished 
gladly by the Seattle public library or the 
University of Washington library. 





Libraries and Government Publications 
A new survey 

Are books and documents separated in the 
library? 

Does the library maintain a separate cir- 
culating collection of documents? 

How are copies for circulation obtained? 

How prepared for circulation? 

What classes of people use them? 

Is the superintendent of documents’ classi- 
fication used? 

Questions and suggestions. 

This is the gist of questions which 
about 1000 public libraries of the coun- 
try will be asked very soon by the Sub- 
committee on popular use of docu- 
ments, appointed by Chairman H. H. 
B. Meyer at the Public Documents 
round table of the A. L. A. conference, 
Colorado Springs, and the committee 
is directed to make a general survey 
of the subject and to report at the 
round table at next year’s meeting. 

The interest shown at the meeting 
this year indicates that the time has 
come for a survey which shall gather 
up the results of war time experiment 
and provide data of a practical nature 
on which to base a still greater service 
to communities and to the nation. 

The committee requests that every 
person interested in the popular use 
of government publications send in re- 
plies to the questions here printed, 
with suggestions bearing on the sub- 
ject, as these will be a valuable sup- 
plement to the letters sent out which 
must be necessarily limited in number. 
It will be regrettable to pass over any 
one having practical and helpful ex- 
perience to offer. (University, school 
and special librarians please take no- 
tice.) Replies may be sent to any mem- 
ber of the committee, named below: 

Edith Guerrier, Public library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Emma Hance, Public library, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Jane P. Hubbell, Public library, 
Rockford, Illinois. 

Althea H. Warren, Public library, 
San Diego, California. 

Chairman, Jessie M. Woodford, Pub- 
lic library, Chicago, Illinois. 





Library Statistics 


In a small library in the daily 
Statistics consist of figures in regard to 
“visitors” and “readers” each classified 
as follows: Men, Young men, Boys, 
Women, Young women, Girls. The 
tragedy lies in the fact that the matter 
of discrimination between Women and 
Young women is left in the hands of the 
librarian who is none too gentle in her 
judgment of people. Now, I, being a 
possible critic, was probably recorded 
among the Women whereas I fain would 
be set on the imperishable records as a 
Girl or at most, as a Young woman. 
Being one of a pair, I have always ex- 
pected to be at my oldest age, one of the 
“Smith girls.” Is it just to have such 
indelicate discrimination in libraries, and 
on this horrible age line! At what age 
shall one be classified as a Woman, in- 
stead of a Young woman? If it would 
not be too great a strain upon such ex- 
citable creatures, I suggest that this mat- 
ter be referred to the catalogers of our 
Association, to be determined when the 
last period has been placed and settled. 
No, never fear, the librarian who estab- 
lished the classification will never read 
these -words. Any communication sent 
to a library periodical is safely hidden 
from her prying eyes and from her in- 
quiring mind. 





VISITOR. 





Discussion Needed 


Salem, September 4, 1920. 

Dear Pusiic Lrprarigs: 
In the interest of good government, 
I want to make a protest against a 
tendency which I observed in the dis- 
cussion of library law at the meeting. of 
the League of library commissions at 
the A. L. A. at Colorado Springs. Two 
recommendations were made, without 
any voice raised in objection on the part 


of the people present, which I think 
should not be passed without discussion, 
at least. First; that upon petition any 
county court shall be obliged to establish 
a county library if the petition is signed 
by a majority of the people of the county. 
This means “government by petition.” 
It relieves the elective officers of the gov- 
ernment of all responsibility in case the 
majority of the residents sign a petition. 
We all know that people will sign peti- 
tions just to get rid of the petition 


‘monger. We all know that the financial 


part of government is very important and 
that no new institution should be under- 
taken without the consideration of the 
whole budget for the county. If an elec- 
tive county officer, who is entirely famil- 
iar with the affairs of the county and dis- 
posed to give them study, is going to be 
compelled to do any certain thing, which 
involves expenditure and a new policy, 
upon petition of people who have not 
studied the problem, we are going to have 
irresponsible government. Most county 
officers would be responsive to a petition 
of the majority of the taxpayers, but the 
committee which has charge of the bud- 
get should certainly have the final right 
to accede. We have the political instru- 
ment of recall in case a county court is 
not generally responsive to _ public 
opinion. 

Second: it was generally considered, 
apparently, that the tax levying power 
should rest with the library board. Any 
respect for the budget system would 
make this out of the question. We as- 
sume that schools are so essential to pub- 
lic welfare that school boards must be 
given the right to levy the tax, but many 
of us believe that no other board, except 
the one responsible tax-levying power, 
shall be given the power to fix taxes. 
Certainly not, if we are going to the bud- 
get system in government. We surely 
are not ready to admit that any library 


is as essential to public welfare as is an © 


elementary or a secondary school. We 
do not give the right of tax levy to higher 
institutions of learning, to any other sort 
of school. It is sometimes given to park 
boards and to port commissions, but re- 
luctantly. It must be proven that the 
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cause for which the levy is to be made 
is so essential to public welfare that 
some board aside from the regularly con 
stituted authorities for tax levying may 
be given the right to compel people to 
support the institution. Many public li- 
braries, upon which the trustees look 
with complacency, would not receive a 
cent of public money if I viewed them 
dispassionately and weighed their value 
to the community. Certainly, libraries 
should be compelled to prove themselves 
and should receive tax support on the 
same basis which is used for other in- 
stitutions. 

Since these matters are fundamental 
in government, would it not be well to 
have a discussion of some seriousness 
and one rather widespread, before our 
association, or any subsidiary associa- 
tion, goes on record for this sort of man- 
agement of public affairs? Of course 
these two points have been worked into 
library laws, of which their sponsors are 
very proud. Could you not open your 
columns to a discussion of the funda- 
mental points involved in library law, and 
let us have a discussion of each of these 
points fully worked out? 

Very sincerely yours, 
CorNELIA Marvin. 
State library, Oregon. 





For Free Distribution 

Francis P. Garvan, president of the 
Chemical Foundation, believes that if the 
American people can have the opportun- 
ity of reading Creative chemistry, by Dr 
Edwin E. Slosson, a general understand- 
ing of the elementary idea underlying 
this vitally important subject will be 
spread among those who know nothing 
about it now. Accordingly, the Chem- 
ical Foundation has obtained 5000 copies 
of this book for general distribution, the 
author waiving his royalty rights and the 
publishers supplying it practically at cost, 
as a patriotic proposition. We want to 
make it available in every library in the 
land where it is not already on the shelves, 
and we earnestly desire the interest and 
cooperation of American librarians in 
its study by their readers. 


We will gladly supply copies free to 
anyone interested who will apply to the 
Chemical Foundation, 81 Fulton street, 
New York City. 

The Chemical Foundation was organ- 
ized during the war, to hold and offer 
chemical patents by license to all Amer- 
ican chemists under the impartial control 
of the entire American industry. Its re- 
sources are devoted to promoting chem- 
ical research and protecting this country 
from another capture of chemical su- 
premacy here. 

Librarians are asked to codperate as 
far as possible in building up an intelli- 
gent public opinion in America about 
chemistry. 


110 W. 40th St., 
New York City. 


LarRKIN G. MEap, 
Publicity counsel. 





The Carriage of Books 
Dear Pustic LrprariEs: 

About a half dozen times in so often 
one has to read of how certain libra- 
ries distribute books by wagon or 
truck thru the rural districts. Isn’t it 
about time, now that the custom is 
followed in almost every state having 
anything deserving the name of library 
activity, to write to the press on some 
other phase of distribution or even on 
the non-service which some distributions 
achieve? 

Besides there is almost always a 
smug hint of the colporteur in these 
stories which is offensive. It is not a 
charity act—it is a service for which 
the public taxes itself and while wagon 
distribution was a novel way of per- 
forming the work, it was interesting to 
hear of it but surely the tale has been 
told by this time. “The time has come,” 
the walrus said, “to talk of many things” 
—but pray give the book wagon a rest! 

RurAL COMMUNITY. 





Fire up the locomotive of your will 
to start your train of thought. Head it 
in the right direction, steer it steadily 
along the track of purpose and you will 
arrive in the land of poise, power and 
plenty. Signal: Keep off of sidetracks. 
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A Mistaken Notion 


HE propriety of the address of 

| Mr John Foster Carr before the 

New York library association at 

Lake Placid and which forms the lead- 

ing article in Library Journal, October 1, 
may well be questioned. 

First and foremost, Mr Carr is an em- 
ploye of the A. L. A. which he assails 
so bitterly, because the larger part of 
its membership does not see the subject 
of the Enlarged Program as he and his 
group see it. Secondly, he was speaking 
to a mere handful of the A. L. A. mem- 
bership amid the prospects reported for 
large sums for the E. P. And lastly, if 
he really knows of revolts which are 
shaping within the A. L. A. membership 
for separate organization, would it not 
have been a finer thing for him to have 
told the A. L. A. authorities of it, be- 
fore speaking in such wise and not leave 
even the President to learn of his knowl- 
edge of such movements from the pub- 
lic press? 

Mr Carr is absolutely right when he 
says that the time has come for plain 
speaking. Here is some! 

The small group (mostly young men) 
that started the idea of the campaign for 
money for what came to be termed an 
Enlarged Program presented their plea 


confidentially at the Asbury Park meet- 
ing when library war service fervor was 
still at a high pitch. The plan was passed 
on to the incoming executive board at 
the N. Y. state meeting in 1919 with the 
same spirit that had been used in col- 
lecting money for soldiers. Members of 
that executive board have said that the 
notion they got from it did not forecast 
even one-half of what it grew to be aft- 
erwards. That has been tersely set out, 
as follows: 

A striking example of what is possible 
even under the present constitution. A com- 
mittee of five tells a board of seven to 
decide that an Association of 4,000 mem- 
bers shall go after 2,000,000 dollars from 
100,000,000 people. Such a thing should be 
made impossible by a constitutional check 
on the executive board. 

This tells much of the great project. 
That isn’t the way the A. L. A. has been 
led in these 40 years of its splendid 
career and it was confusing. 

As soon as the majority of those pres- 
ent at the Chicago meeting last winter 
had time to analyse the proposition, en- 
thusiasm began to wane. The panorama 
of the process of development for the 
next several months, further quenched 
belief in the efficacy of the plans pro- 
posed to bring forth “Books for Every- 
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body.” But by the time the Colorado 
Springs meeting came, the minds of those 
confused by what had gone before, be- 
gan to clear and even tho the choicest 
spirits in the movement plead for it, the 
decision regarding the proposition was 
evident and forceful. 

It is to be hoped that Mr Carr will not 
now divulge the source of his informa- 
tion that “dire disaster involving the very 
existence of the American Library As- 
sociation” is about to descend on those 
who do not think as he and his group 
do. It would be better for them to 
remain in obscurity. 

If the propriety of Mr Carr’s speech 
may be questioned as undoubtedly it may, 
what shall be said of a_ professional 
periodical whose very existence and 
standing were entirely due to A. L. A. 
subsidy for more than a quarter of a 
century, and who sends out as its lead- 
ing article such an attack on A. L. A. 
without submitting it to the inspection of 
those charged with the administration of 
A. L. A. affairs? 

The lesson of 1905-7 has evidently 
been forgotten or perhaps is disregarded 
by the present management. 

Pusiic Lreraries has always tried to 
give Mr Carr a chance to set out his own 
special work in which it has most heart- 
ily believed, but in the present instance, 
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it is regretfully compelled to say his ad- 
dress at Lake Placid is not admirable 
and does not square with its former no- 
tions of his outlook. Pusriic Lipraries 
has not always followed the reasoning 
and conclusion of its elder co-worker 
Library Journal, but has been able to 
understand, usually, why it reached the 
positions taken. In this instance, that 
record is broken. 

It is not for anyone to say that A. L. 
A. has ceased to be useful. Founded in 
1876 it has had good days and _ bad, 
mostly good, since it has always been 
useful but like every other volunteer 
movement, it has had and _ still has 
critics who do not see, who do not know, 
that “art is difficult, criticisms easy” and 
that “a new thing is not always a good 
thing.” Its affairs may have _ been 
“mussed up” in the past few months for 
reasons so obvious they need not be men- 
tioned but it has weathered the storm 
before now with little loss of speed. It 
will do so again. 

Close ranks! Shoulder to shoulder, to 
the tasks that are before us in the place 
which has a clear call on our best efforts! 
Practical every day affairs must be met 
and handled in a way that will call for 
every bit of ability to think straight and 
act wisely that any library worker can 
muster. 





Teachers and Libraries 


ERE it is again, the off-hand criti- 
cism of libraries by teachers in 
the usual fashion, generalizing on 

a subject from one or a few instances. 

In an article on “Education by Cor- 
respondence” in School and Society, July 
10, Professor Bernard of the University 
of Minnesota says: 

The problem of getting the requisite read- 
ing matter to the student in reading courses 
is comparable to that of providing apparatus 


in laboratory courses. Outside the large 
cities most local libraries are not provided 
with the required material. Small libraries 
are usually supplied only with popular and 
superficial literature, for the librarian must 
take and educate the public in fundamentals 
afterwards, if at all. Otherwise she can not 
justify the existence of the library and its 
grudged support to a public accustomed to 
count noses rather than weigh intellects. 
Perhaps the librarian herself has no higher 
standards, 
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If the student must purchase all the read- 
ing material it will of necessity be limited. 
Courses are not much elected if they require 
equipment costing five dollars, unless the 
financial returns from the study are great. 
There are ways of getting around this dif- 
ficulty. Sometimes the state free library 
commission can be induced to provide pack- 
age libraries on the subject for students in 
the course, but the library commission also 
justifies itself by statistics of circulation and 
will place its money where it totals highest. 
The true solution seems to lie in fostering 
the policy of having the correspondence de- 
partment itself provide the reading equip- 
ment by adding a net rental charge to the 
fee for the instruction to those who care to 
avail themselves of the text-book service. 

If it were true “that outside large cities 
libraries are usually supplied only with 
superficial literature” (and that statement 
may well be questioned), it would still be 
true that readers and particularly the 
students whom Prof Bernard has in 
mind, have come to the library, ill or 
well prepared by the school to use it, and 
if the librarian gives to them that for 
which they seek, she is taking up her 
work where only it is possible. The 
surmise in regard to the preparation of 
the librarian is fortunately for Prof 
Bernard and other teachers, becoming a 
rarer thing all the time, and in hardly an 
instance in a day’s search would be found 
a library that would not be glad to put on 
its shelves reading matter for students in 
its community who wished to pursue a 
reasonable reading course. Certainly to 
suggest a “reading equipment” at a 
rental charge is a poor solution of the 
problem. Would it not be more in keep- 
ing with the cultural purposes of a read- 
ing course if there accompanied it the 
world-spirit of books rather than a direc- 
tion thru the narrow confines of text- 
book service? The mere perusing of the 
titles on the backs of books in a review 
of the contents of an open-shelf depart- 


ment in a library, sometimes may be more 
valuable in the long run than the bit of 
information which the seeker came to 
find. 

If a teacher anywhere knows of a 
library that is even slow to put on its 
shelves the books needed in an author- 
ized vocational or cultural reading course, 
then he should report it to the “main 
office” as quickly and as properly as if 
he should find the public water supply 
shut off in a community. Least of all 
should he advocate a private supply 
for hire. 

In a bulletin, “Public discussion and 
information service of university exten- 
sion,” published by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education (1919, no. 61), W. S. Bittner, 
of the Indiana University extension di- 
vision, says that the supply of collections 
of books and other printed matter on 
definite, limited topics of study to indi- 
viduals and to small groups is more nat- 
urally the function of university exten- 
sion divisions than of library commis- 
sions. The reasons assigned by him for 
this position are that the former have 
greater resources and more flexibility in 
the purchase, publication, and distribu- 
tion of printed matter, especially fugi- 
tive material from newspapers and maga- 
zines and casual prints, such as an- 
nouncements, programs, syllabi and out- 
lines and manuscripts of every type. 

Is this the school-man’s point of view? 





The Smith-Towner Bill 


On account of the shortage of teach- 
ers, the National Education Associa- 
tion is making arrangements to seek 
from the next session of Congress, re- 
lief from the serious situation. Re- 
newed efforts will be made to obtain 
the passage of the Smith-Towner Bill, 
which creates a Department of Educa- 
tion, puts a secretary in the President’s 
cabinet and provides one hundred 
million dollars for education. Public 
libraries are interested in the passage 
of the Smith-Towner Bill, since a pro- 
vision for libraries is part of its plan. 
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The Way Out 

The tempest which arose in the en- 
vironment of the Cincinnati public li- 
brary referred to last month, has been 
somewhat subdued by the notice it at- 
tracted and the consequent attention 
given to it by the Civic and Social Wel- 
fare organizations in that city. There 
were 23 organizations that took action and 
appointed a joint committee to investi- 
gate, to interview and to make sugges- 
tions concerning the situation. As a re- 
sult, the seven members of the staff, who 
had been suspended because of their re- 
fusal to apologize for what was deemed 
unbecoming conduct, have been re-in- 
stated. This result was something of a 
compromise on both sides. The suspended 
members were willing to, “express regret 
that anything that they might have said 
or done seemed to reflect on the credit of 
the Cincinnati public library administra- 
tion.” This was accepted by the Board 
and the seven branch librarians returned 
to their positions, without loss of pay. 

The matter of “survey” is well under 
discussion, the question of the low sal- 
aries paid by the library appeals to the 
organizations interested and doubtless 
something will be done towards the bet- 
terment of the matter at the conclusion 
of the discussion. 

Such an occurrence as the “tempest” is 
a very regrettable thing in the history of 
any library and that it should have been 
allowed to go to the lengths which it 
assumed, is not praiseworthy on the part 
of the authorities. It will be a long time 
before the esprit de corps in the library 
will be restored. The circumstances will 
remain long in the memory of those in- 
terested in library service as an unfortu- 
nate circumstance. The good that can 
come out of it, perhaps, will be a greater 
soliditary of interest in the support of 
the Cincinnati public library on the part 
of the public, the Board of Trustees and 
the staff than has existed there for a 
long time. A number of lessons might 
be learned by those willing to learn from 
the situation. It is to be hoped that they 
will be recognized by the units involved, 


not only in Cincinnati but thruout the 
library service in the country. 

It has always been recognized in mili- 
tary circles that the army cannot go for- 
ward until the commissary department is 
in good working order. Librarians must 
receive a salary that will enable them to 
have food, clothing and surroundings that 
will keep up their morale and enable them 
to be fit for service. The worried, over- 
worked librarian is unfit to lead or in- 
spire anyone. Above all, they should be 
freed from the feeling that they are de- 
pendent on their families for support, 
however hard they may work, because 
of the low salaries they receive. While 
money is not the chief concern of libra- 
rianship, the dignity of the profession and 
the mental equilibrium accompanying it 
demand adequate and financial recogni- 
tion. 





International Library Service 

What is hoped will be a very complete 
collection of Americana is being brought 
together in the library for American 
studies in Italy which is being formed 
in Rome under the patronage of Am- 
bassador Johnson. Other Americans in- 
terested are James Byrne, Alfred P. 
Dennis, and Henry Coyt Maclean. Col- 
lection was begun in June, 1918, and al- 
ready includes half the number of books 
aimed at, namely 25,000. The aim of the 
founder is to supply the great lack of 
authentic informative literature on Amer- 
ican subjects in Italian libraries, at the 
same time recording a little historical 
data on Italy in American libraries. It 
is the purpose of the institution to en- 
lighten each of the two nations upon the 
true character and supreme purpose of 
the other. The Italian library has a read- 
ing room containing newspapers from all 
parts of the United States as well as 
leading weeklies and reviews. Biblio- 
graphical lists of books relating to Amer- 
ica and of books relating to modern Italy 
will be published from time to time. The 
American Library Association has taken 
a helpful interest in arranging their books 
but there is still a great amount of work 
to be done to assure ultimate develop- 
ment of the library. 
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Public Libraries and American 
Civilization* 

I am not a specialist. I am just an 


American citizen interested in the 
cause of education. Therefore my real 
topic is Public libraries and American 
civilization. This means that I must 
pass all questions of standardizations. 
certifications, compensation, ete. My 
interest is not salaries but service. 
There are many details of service, but 
all are included in one great impression 
of the work which you are trying to 
do. There is a program of “Books for 
Everybody.” It is imperfect. Yes. 
But my thought concerning it is just 
my thought concerning the League of 
Nations. That also is imperfect, but 
the only one in sight. Therefore I 
want to take a broad look at American 
civilization, its greatness and its glory, 
and I have set for myself the simple 
purpose to bring to you a great vision 
and present to you a great opportunity. 
The world is entering upon one of 
those struggles which re-shape history, 
There are signs that our cherished 
democratic institutions are not work- 
ing well. In England, Italy, France, 
Germany, Russia and other great na- 
tions there is growing up alongside of 
the traditional political parliaments, a 
new power which is challenging the su- 
premacy of our present political au- 
thority. There are wonderful dynamic 
forces awake in history. 

History is like a river; it needs to be 
dyked and not to be dammed. ‘The 
problem before us in the world today 
is to guide these dynamic forces so as 
to pass on liberty and order to our 
children. There is only one guarantee 
for the permanence of democracy, that 
is, the average human intelligence,— 
an average of human intelligence high 
enough and broad enough to carry the 
load of free institutions. May I illus- 
trate my whole topic by calling your 
attention to a book written by Otis 
Gill and Gifford Pinchot, entitled Six 


*Address Wednesday, Sept. 22, N. Y. L. S., 
Lake Pland, by Rev Dr F. W. Beets, trustee 
of Syracuse public library. 
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thousand churches? It describes a sur- 
vey made of about one-half of the state 
of Ohio. It reveals a decadence of 


American life among a_ population 
which is peculiarly and exclusively 


American, in a book which is ominous 
for the things we hope for in the fu- 
ture. Ohio is no better and no worse 
probably than any other of half our 
states. This means that the problem 
of moral decadence and _ intellectual 
stagnation as described in the book re- 
ferred to covers half our land. If we 
are to perpetuate the realities of free- 


dom and social order that situation 
must be changed. If we are to meet 


this challenge we must create the old 
zeal for this new cause of human prog- 
ress. We condemn, and rightly, the 
ruthless revolutionists who foolishly 
think the world can be saved by bru- 
tality. But how many of us are as ready 
as they to die for our ideals? 

I am also “looking unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help.” This 
is a beautiful spot, Nature’s Paradise. 
But I am wondering if, when we get 
back home and into the harness, we 
shall see whole and see straight, the 
vast issues involved in the spread of 
general intelligence. And I am won- 
dering if we will see the great vision of 
the world and of our work and feel the 
thrill of the great enthusiasm without 
which little can be accomplished. 

May I turn to Jesus for my clue in 
those words “I am the light of the 
world”? We must be children of 
light. Some 60 years ago there lived 
in Allegheny City near Pittsburg, a 
man named Col, Anderson, of whom 
you may never have heard. In his 
house he had a library of 400 books, 
and this he opened on Saturday after- 
noons to the boys who worked in the 
offices and mills of the city. Among 
those who gathered there were three, 
Thomas and Andrew Carnegie and 
Henry Phipps. Andrew Carnegie in 
another place has told us how it was in 
Col. Anderson’s house, among his 
books, that there was born in his soul 
the dream that sometime if he was rich 
he would put books within the reach 
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of every boy upon the continent. Col 
Anderson in this way lighted his candle 
so that, as Latimer said to Ridley, it 
shall never go out in the world. 

Let us also light our candle that it 
too may burn on in the service of those 
who meet us by the way. We send 
out a million boys and girls between 
the ages of 14 and 16 each year from 
our public schools into American life. 
They need the light. Is it too high an 
ideal, too large a vision, too great a 
hope to set before us that we shall toil 
at this task of extending the service of 
public libraries and of books until there 
is not a cabin in the woods or a shack 
on a cross-road of America where the 
light is not? I want to share in that 
purpose. So do you. And let us not 
be victims of that peculiar American 
vice where haste makes waste. Let us 
think in decades and in generations and 
stand here at our task until it is com- 
pleted. 





Henry E. Legler Library of Chicago 

The first of the five in a system of 
regional branches which are planned to 
supply library service with its allied 
activities in various parts of the city of 
Chicago, was dedicated on Saturday, 
October 9. The late lamented librarian, 
Henry E. Legler, had promulgated the 
idea of sub-main libraries for the various 
parts of Chicago. After his death, the 
Board of Directors of Chicago public 
library decided to carry out at once the 
plan for the first of these buildings, to 
supply the great West Side. This idea 
found accomplishment in the dedication 
of that branch which has been named the 
Henry E. Legler regional branch as a 
token of honor to the late librarian. The 
branch is about six miles from the main 
library and occupies half of the block at 
Crawford and Monroe Sts. 

The branch costs about $200,000, is 
built of tapestry brick with Bedford stone 
trimmings, and has a book capacity of 
200,000 volumes. The main entrance 
leads to the delivery room. Within a 
short distance of the doors at either end 
of the first floor are magnificent reading 
rooms. The one on the west, devoted to 
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juvenile service, the one on the north to 
adults. On the second floor are rooms 
for special interests which will be offered 
to the service of the community. In this 
neighborhood are a number of special 
schools and colleges in addition to a 
number of public and parocial schools, 
which will doubtless wish to make good 
use of the special rooms. 

In the basement, which is well lighted 
because of a gallery on the outside with 
cemented walls that admit air and suffi- 
cient sunshine without electric light, al- 
most thruout the whole floor. In the south 
end again is a large room to be devoted 
entirely to the use of the young people, 
either for story hour or school discussion. 
There is an outside entrance to this room 
so that it can be used without in any way 
disturbing the work on the main floor. 
The work in connection with the books 
for the school-room libraries of the city 
was installed in the north end of the 
building when the schools closed last 
summer. The space lends itself very sat- 
isfactorily to this service, being quite 
ample for the purpose and with an abun- 
dance of light and air. There are 18 sub- 
libraries on the west side which will be 
attached to the Legler branch for sub- 
library service. A motorcycle messenger 
will be installed so that the advantages of 
the library may be equally efficient and 
made available to the schools, clubs and 
societies which it will endeavor to serve. 

Miss Pearl R. Field, who has been 13 
years in the service of Chicago public 
library, will be in charge of the regional 
branch with a staff of 15 assistants. The 
completion of the regional branch with 
all its possibilities marks the beginning 
of what is intended to be an effective 
library service for the city when the 
present stringencies in money and ma- 
terial gives way to larger opportunity for 
operation. 





You may take the whole press of the 
country and they have less real in- 
fluence in our day and generation upon 
the whole people than Franklin had 
with his hand press when he molded 
the colonies into what they afterwards 
became, a union.—J. M. Beck. 
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Organizing Small Libraries 
1. Discard books worn or otherwise 
unfit for circulation. 
2. Clean and mend books retained. 
3. Stamp books on title page and 
one other page. 
4. Make an order card for every 


* book. 


5. Place accession number on order 
card, in book and on accession book if 
one is kept. 

6. If books are to be circulated, 
paste pocket and dating slip in every 
book. 

7. Make book card for pocket. 

8. Separate adult and _ juvenile 
books. 

9. Ink “J” on back of juvenile 
books and on book card in pocket. 

10. File order cards alphabetically 
by authors. (Up to this time the card 
has been kept shut in the book.) 

11. Arrange adult fiction on shelves 
alphabetically by author. If author’s 
name does not show plainly, ink 
enough of it on the back of book to 
make alphabeting easy. 

12. Arrange juvenile fiction in same 
way as adult fiction on shelves con- 
venient of access for children. 

13. Label shelves plainly “Fic- 
tion”, “Juvenile” and other signs to 
help borrowers locate books readily. 
After books are alphabeted on shelves, 
fasten large “A”, “B”, “C” and other 
letters on shelves so authors may be 
quickly found. 

14. Non-fiction books should now 
receive their class number which has 
been put by organizer on the inner 
cover and should now be inked on the 
back of the book. It should also be 
placed on order card and on book card. 
Use stub pen and thick ink in lettering 
books. Coat when dry with white 
shellac thinned with wood alcohol. 

15. Arrange non-fiction on shelves 
by class number and alphabet by 
author. All books marked with the 
same number—as 973—should stand 
in the same place with authors ar- 
ranged alphabetically as Adams, Ban- 
croft, Fiske, etc. The shelf should be 


plainly labeled “U. S. History.” 
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16. Arrange juvenile non-fiction 
the same as adult. Use plenty of shelf 
labels,—“Birds”, “Flowers”, “Games”, 
etc..—to increase interest in books. 

17. Make title card to add to order 
file of author cards, or type new author 
and title cards. 

18. In loaning books, take the book 
card from the pocket, stamp on it date 
loaned, or, preferably, date due. Write 
on it name of borrower and place the 
card in the file. Date due should also 
be stamped on the dating slip in the 
book. 

19. When book is returned, take 
book card from the file and- write on 
it opposite borrower’s name the date 
returned, or cancel name with a stamp, 
and return card to pocket. 

20. At close of the day the cards 
from books loaned during that day 
should be counted and the result en- 
tered on the statistic sheet. Adult and 
juvenile circulation should be counted 
separately and class books and _ fiction 
should be counted separately. It will 
be easy to keep record of books circu- 
lated in each class since the class num- 
ber has been placed on the book card. 
If these figures are counted and re- 
corded after every opening of the li- 
brary, there will be no trouble in keep- 
ing accurate monthly and yearly sta- 
tistics for the report. After the day’s 
circulation has been counted file the 
book cards alphabetically by author 
among other cards awaiting return of 
their books. 

21. A list of names and addresses 
of borrowers should be kept and names 
of new borrowers added daily. 

22. Borrowers should sign an ap- 
plication card or an agréement to re- 
turn the book promptly in good condi- 
tion or pay the usual fines. 

In ordering new books 


a. Select books. 

b. Make order cards. 

c. Prepare letter. 

d. Figure bill when received. 

e. Check books when received with bill. 
f. Open and stamp, looking for imper- 
fections and errors in binding. 

g. Proceed as with old books from Direc- 


tion 5 


—Selected. 
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Right Arrangement of War Material 

Abstract of address at College and Refer- 
ence section of A. L. A. by Mr H. M. Ly- 
denberg, reference librarian, New York pub- 
lic library. 

In collecting books on the Euro- 
pean war our object in the reference 
department of the New York public 
library has been to secure what past 
experience has shown will be the kind 
of material present and future scholars 
and investigators may reasonably ex- 
pect to find in a library such as ours. 
We have not aimed at completeness— 
primarily because our funds forbade. 
We wanted to get source material for 
the student of the cause of this erup- 
tion, of the conditions that prevailed 
before its outbreak or during the 
storm, of how the events as they un- 
rolled from day to day impressed the 
spectator. We have left to our Eng- 
lish friends the production of such 
bibliographies on the great war as 
Messrs Lange and Berry have given 
us, and to France the making of “com- 
plete” collections of all printed matter 
relating to the conflict, such as are 
now growing in Lyons and Paris. We 
have, to be sure, printed in each issue 
of our monthly “Bulletin” since 1914 
a list of our recent accessions in this 
field, but these lists have pretended 
to. be nothing more than “contribu- 
tions to a bibliography.” 

Expressed in figures it is safe to say 
we now have something over 16,000 
titles exclusive of our official docu- 
ments (of which, of course, the greater 
part issued since 1914 relate to this 
topic in some degree) or serials. There 
are about 4,900 pamphlets bound in 
pamphlet volumes and about 4,300 
separate volumes classified under 
“European war, 1914-18” as a sub-di- 
vision of European history. Under 
such headings as “Naval History,” 
“Aeroplanes,” “Diplomatic History,” 
“International Law,” etc., we have about 
6,800 additional titles. 

In our public catalogue under “Eu- 
ropean War,” the cards number 16,840 
and under related headings we have 
about 1,500 additional titles. 
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Our Slavonic division includes some 
486 volumes and pamphlets in Sla- 
vonic languages on the war, and the 
catalogue of this division contains 
1,240 titles that touch the topic. In 
our Jewish division we have 40 vol- 
umes with 100 entries in the catalogue 
relating specifically to the war. This 
material is supplemented by the Jew- 
ish press of the war period, repre- 
sented by some 350 volumes, most of 
them published in this country. About 
half of this number are in Yiddish, in- 
cluding 100 volumes of daily papers. 
The rest consists largely of weeklies 
published in English, besides a few 
periodicals in French, Hebrew, Hun- 
garian, Italian and Russian. For our 
Oriental division we have been unable 
to secure, despite repeated efforts, 
anything in the languages of the coun- 
tries of Arabia, Turkey, Persia, or 
other countries of the East. 

In our map room we have about 190 
maps, 2 atlases, and a collection of 
41 large base maps, published by the 
American Geographical Society in 
connection with the House Enquiry. 

Our art division has about 100 re- 
productions of posters mounted in a 
scrapbook of sample posters, several 
hundred newspaper and _ periodical 
clippings classified under “Uniforms,” 
300 to 400 clippings on other phases of 
the war, and 1,500 photographs issued 
by the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion in Washington. Our posters 
number 3,500, 2,500 American and 
1,000 foreign. 

In our divisions of economics, tech- 
nology, science, we have collections 
of clippings, and, of course, in each 
of these groups there are few clip- 
pings of recent date that do not more 
or less remotely relate to the war. 
Economics has in its files about 15,000 
clippings and 1,000 pamphlets, exclu- 
sive of those entered under such re- 
lated headings as reconstruction (600), 
government control (900), food con- 
servation (900), etc. Technology and 
science have each several hundred. 

The war has undoubtedly affected 
the national music of all the belliger- 
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ents. We have, however, not suc- 
ceeded in securing any marked ex- 
pression of its effect on the music of 
the European participants. Our music 
division includes several British song 
books of soldiers’ songs, etc., and a 
few French, and German. For its ef- 
fect on our own country we have noth- 
ing more to show than some 250 “Pa- 
triotic” songs published mainly in this 
city. 

It is not our practice in ordinary 
cases to bind and preserve more than 
one or two typical newspapers from 
foreign countries. Since the outbreak 
of the war, however, we have set aside 
all our foreign newspapers as a con- 
tribution to history, and these papers 
amount to some 180 titles or 20,000 
separate numbers. 

Coincident with the commencement 
of hostilities there came, of course, a 
flood of periedicals on the subject, 
some pictorial, some an expression of 
current opinion in caricature, others 
a more or less serious attempt to study 
conditions from the point of view of 
history, economics, sociology, or some 
other form of human thought. We have 
made a collection of a few of the more 
important or more striking titles of 
this kind and have some 48 titles or 
1,730 separate numbers. 

When it comes to the classification 
of material of this kind our experience 
indicates that the present day is not 
the time for minute classification. 
Under “European war, 1914-18,” as 
a division of European history, we 
have but 13 subdivisions, namely, 

History and Description, 

Bibliography, 

Essays, Addresses, Sermons, 

Poetry and Drama, 

Fiction, 

Posters, Proclamations, 

Economic Aspects, 

Peace Terms, 

American Participation, 

Influence and Results, 

Medical Affairs; Red Cross, 

Aerial Operations, 

Trench and Camp Activities. 
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Tho we classify our books broadly 
as they stand on _ the _ shelves, 
we classify the subject cards in our 
public catalog very minutely, there be- 
ing some 116 separate subject divi- 
sions under the heading of “European 
war, 1914-18.” 

Our experience with pamphlets 
points most eloquently to the inad- 
visability of letting any pamphlet 
reach the shelves until it has been 
bound, preferably in a volume with 
other pamphlets sufficient in number 
to bring it up to a thickness of one 
or two inches. 

Our posters have all been mounted 
on muslin, an expensive process to be 
sure, but one that is absolutely neces- 
sary if posters are to be kept or used. 
We have not yet reached what we feel 
is an ideal or final system of classi- 
fication for posters. It is, of course, 
obvious that the first classification is 
one by nationality, and, under the na- 
tion issuing the poster, a broad group- 
ing by subject or object. It is obvious 
also that Red Cross posters, recruit- 
ing posters, finance posters, etc., etc., 
be kept together, but after any such 
grouping there remains a large num- 
ber of miscellaneous posters that re- 
fuse to be classified in any satisfactory 
way. We have simply accepted this 
fact and deferred its solution. 


A novel expedient is to be tried by the 
library of the Boston Athenaeum in the 
matter of evaluating its new books. The 
plan proposed is to paste a slip, a little 
larger than postal size, into each novel 
and possibly into non-fiction books. At 
the top of this slip is printed: 

Readers who care to express an opinion 
of this book for the guidance of others may 
do so below. An opinion should contain 
not more than five works, and should be 
followed by the initials of the reader. 

This should be a very effective way of 
obtaining a concensus of opinion in re- 
gard to the books of the library. 

A later report from Mr C. K. Bolton, 
librarian of the Boston Athenaeum will 
be awaited with interest. 
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The Army Summer Course for Soldier 
Librarians 

What is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting experiments in the history 
of library education was conducted by 
the War Department at Camp Grant, 
Illinois, August 2-28, 1920. Under the 
direction of Mr L. L. Dickerson, li- 
brary consultant for the War Plans di- 
vision of the General Staff, 164 enlist- 
ed men and non-commissioned officers 
of the army finished a four weeks’ 
course in library administration, and 
returned to their stations to serve as 
custodians and assistants in camp and 
post libraries. In addition, they will 
receive from resident or territorial civ- 
ilian army librarians, continuous in- 
struction and training in library ad- 
ministration. 

The aim of the course was to give 
the enlisted men who were potential li- 
brarian material knowledge of the 
broader phases of library administra- 
tion and some acquaintance with the 
value and use of books in military ser- 
vice, and to instill in them a love of 


books and the habit of reading. It 
goes without saying, that no attempt 
was made to equip these men at the 
end of one month to conduct libraries 


in a professional manner. They were 
called together because the geograph- 
ical situation of the army made hun- 
dreds of library assistants necessary 
and because the most of the stations 
demanding such assistants were too 
small to support the services of civilian 
librarians. The army is composed, ex- 
clusive of the American forces in Ger- 
many, of nearly three hundred com- 
munities. They dot this continent 
from Alaska to Panama, and they form 
a chain reaching from Porto Rico to 
the Philippines. Their personnel var- 
ies in individual stations from, let us 
say, 60 men to 6,000, omitting officers 
and enlisted men’s families. The army 
is garrisoned, in the main, in places re- 
mote from free libraries, except as it 
serves itself. Its posts are established 
in deserts, mountains, jungles and on 
small islands distant from the main- 
land. Its personnel follow all the pro- 
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fessions, trades, and pursuits necessary 
to civilized community life. Its li- 
brarians serve not alone technically 
trained individuals but professional 
and industrial groups, such as the en- 
gineers’ school at Camp Humphreys, 
Virginia, and the motor transport 
shops at Camp Jesup, Ga. In the 
smallest of army stations there are men 
whose intellect deserves books of merit 
and library service of quality. The 
same type of personnel serves in 
Washington, in Camp Grant, and on 
the Rio Grande. Obviously, the sol- 
dier-librarian in the smallest post 
should have a minimum equipment of 
elementary library economy and book 
knowledge. It is this minimum equip- 
ment which it was the purpose of the 
Army library summer school to pro- 
vide for the men who received this 
course. 

Thruout the course, one method of 
instruction was followed. Mornings 
were devoted to short practical talks on 
the subjects of instruction; the prin- 
ciples so brought out were given prac- 
tical application in class rooms during 
the afternoons. Forty-one civilian li- 
brarians were employed as supervisors 
of practice, lecturers and instructors. 
In classrooms, a form of “tutorial” in- 
struction was employed, each instruc- 
tor giving close supervision to from 
six to ten men. Each day’s work was 
noted on a “progress sheet” and tho no 
definite ratings were assigned (except- 
ing in the instance of written examina- 
tions in technical subjects) the quality 
of every man’s performance was 
closely watched and noted. Men who 
proved slow or indifferent were given 
special attention, and those who had 
made the greatest progress had more 
advanced work laid out for them in.or- 
der that their interest might be sustained. 

Thirty-two lectures were delivered 
on library subjects, of which seventeen 
were on library administration, seven 
on books and their use and eight on 
cataloging and classification. In addi- 
tion, seven lectures on auxiliary sub- 
jects in education and recreation, and, 
as part of a greater program, thirty- 
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five lectures on military history, train- 
ing and education were delivered. All 
lectures on library economy were de- 
signed to meet the peculiar needs of 
library service to the army. Those on 
the exterior and interior organization 
of a library, for example, would apply 
only in part to library service in a civil- 
ian community. An army lecture on 
the procurement and issue of books, 
taking special cognizance of army 
forms, procedure and channels, is far 
different from the customary library 
school lectures on book ordering. The 
unique sources of Army library funds 
demand explanation in no way related 
to discussions of the mill tax and re- 
lationship of library trustees and city 
treasurers. “Supplies and equipment” 
as the subject of an army library lec- 
ture was one of necessity peculiar to 
War Department procedure. 

The enlisted men who came to Camp 
Grant for library instruction were not 
above the average of enlisted men in 
the army. So far as the War Depart- 
ment was concerned, no attempt was 
made specifically to establish standards 
which might, on the one hand, prove 
too high, and on the other prove so low 
as to be unworthy of presentation as 
prerequisites. Commanding officers 
were directed to send to Camp Grant 
“non-commissioned officers or selected 
privates.” Two or three men appeared 
who had enjoyed university years; a 
number of men had attended high- 
school; in the main, however, the stu- 
dents had spent from four to eight 
years in the lower grades. Their in- 
telligence, it must be noted, far outran 
their education. They were keen, 
alive, interested from the beginning. 
Taken from what had been, in some in- 
stances, a dull routine and placed in 
the library classes, their mental facul- 
ties were stimulated to an astonishing 
degree. Eloquent witness to this was 
borne by the psychologists who admin- 
istered to these men the “intelligence” 
or “Alpha” test. After the papers had 
been rated, a psychologist remarked to 
the present writer, “The men did re- 
markably well—far better than the av- 
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erage group of soldiers...... but, of 
course, these are not average soldiers.” 
The psychologist’: was wrong. These 
men represented a cross section of the 
enlisted personnel of the army. At 
the end of three weeks’ intensive train- 
ing, however, at which time the Alpha 
test was given, their faculties had been 
sharpened by mental exercise unusual 
to them and their intellectual response 
was proportionately keener than the 
average. It is well to reiterate that 
these were average soldiers. The fash- 
ion in which their minds accepted and 
struggled with library dogma was an 
endless delight to the 40 women and 
men who worked intimately with them. 
Not to exaggerate too greatly, one- 
syllable words stood at the head of the 
army librarian’s general orders. In 
Mr Dewey’s classification, 070 was a 
figure readily apprehended of most 
men, but not, alas, as “journalism.” It 
signified to many as examination pa- 
pers displayed, “New York Times,” or 
“Fort Worth Record”—the word they 
had not. This was as true of “agri- 
culture” which word they scorned at 
sight of 630: farming, yes, threshing, 
yes, but agriculture was an unknown 
quantity. Fabre’s “Life of the spider” 
went obligingly into 925, F. P. A.’s 
Weights and measures in 530. “The 
trouble with these birds,” said one of 
the serious, sagely, “is that their alti- 
tude is wrong; they don’t consecrate 
their minds on their work.” Plainly, 
he exaggerated; “consecration” was 
their greatest observable virtue and 
their errors were, before all, logical. 
Forty-one civilian army librarians 
were called to Camp Grant from camps 
and_ stations thruout the country. 
Their mission was two-fold; first, to sit 
in daily conference with a view to stand- 
ardization of army library practice and 
to make recommendations looking to- 
ward the publication of special regula- 
tions governing army library service in 
all its ramifications; and, secondly, to 
serve as lecturers on library subjects, su- 
pervisors of practice work, and instruc- 
tors in classrooms. It would be difficult 
to over-estimate the importance of their 
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conferences. This was the first assem- 
bly of army librarians since the assump- 
tion by the War Department of army li- 
brary service as one of its functions, and, 
indeed, the first library gathering with an 
appreciable army representation since the 
Asbury Park conference. As may be 
imagined, the change in administration 
from the War Service committee to the 
War Department involved a number of 
fine technicalities. It demanded not only 
acquaintance with military etiquette, 
channels, procedure, forms, and ideals, 
but a new tact, a psychological “sizing 
up” of the personal factors that enter 
into a “selling” of the library “proposi- 
tion” in the field. Even a brief state- 
ment of what was here involved would 
be too lengthy for the present pur- 
pose. What is important is the fact that 
the work of various committees appoint- 
ed during the conference, and of the as- 
sembly as a whole served excellently to 
display new beams, new supports in the 
army library edifice, and new roads to 
travel on one’s army library pilgrimage. 

It is necessary, in this brief statement, 
to explain that the library school was 
one feature at Camp Grant of an Edu- 
cation and Recreation special school. 
When an education and_ recreation 
branch was created in the War Plans di- 
vision of the General Staff knowledge of 
the aims and policies of the War De- 
partment in this regard was confined al- 
most altogether to members of the staff. 
Orders and information in detail were 
supplied to the field, but apart from one 
hasty conference held last December at 
Camp Taylor, Kentucky, no definite per- 
sonal contact was established between 
the War Department and its “E. and R.” 
representatives who served with troops. 
In addition, there was great need for in- 
terpretation of orders and other papers 
in the light of practical experience rather 
than of War Department dogma. For 
this reason, all the education and recrea- 
tion officers of the army were called into 
conference. From the educational side, 
a “model school” of one thousand sol- 
dier-pupils was assembled for demonstra- 
tion, and civilian instructors in all 
branches of general and vocational edu- 
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cation were directed to attend the special 
school. Recreational demonstration was 
had in club stewardship, music, dramat- 
ics, motion picture projection, and other 
features of army entertainment. Natur- 
ally, the library school and the Camp 
Grant library served for purposes of 
demonstration. Five lectures on army 
libraries were delivered to education and 
recreation officers, educators, and enlist- 
ed students in the special school. 

Returning to the library school, it may 
be said without qualification that the 
school fulfilled its mission admirably. Of 
164 students, only 11 were returned to 
their posts without certificates of satis- 
factory pursuit of the course. Men 
who are detailed to library service as as- 
sistants where civilian librarians are in 
charge will receive constant impetus to 
greater interest and better performance 
from those librarians. The large major- 
ity who return to serve as custodians of 
small libraries are already the subject of 
a most interesting library experiment. 
They are “on their own”: supervision of 
their work more frequent than once each 
month will scarcely be possible. It can- 
not be said that the most of these men 
are possible professional material. The 
mere fact, however, of their existence, 
of the existence of more than 150 men 
serving with genuine interest in army li- 
braries and owning a real pride in the 
distinction lent them by their work, is 
of itself as the army recognizes, a mat- 
ter for pride and a significant achieve- 
ment. 

ARMY LIpRARIAN. 





It is public spirit which, after all, 
keeps us going. We are public serv- 
ants; our work has no possible excuse 
for existence other than that of public 
service. We cannot content ourselves 
with books as books, but we are the 
guardians and leaders in the use of 
books for other people—lW. W. Bishop. 





Photo Play magazine, August, 1919, 
said “It may be left to the motion pic- 
ture to make this troubled world a little ° 
more like heaven or wielded by the 
wrong hands, a little nearer hell.” 











Army Library Personnel 
War Department— Washington, D. C. 


Mr L. L. Dickerson, consulting specialist, Education and Recreation branch, War Plans 


division, General Staff. 


Mr Lewis Galantiere, development specialist, .Education and Recreation branch. War 


Plans division, General Staff. 


Miss Grace Patten, bibliographer, Education and Recreation branch, War Plans division, 


General Staff. 


In the Field 


Bagger, Eleanor M....... Librarian ........ -.-Camp Pike, Arkansas 
BOEOP, BMAIGS ....ccccccecs Asst. Corps—lib’n. : Ha., IV Corps, Charleston, S. C. 
Beardsley, Arthur S...... Librarian .......... Camp Lewis, Washington 
Bentz, Clarence .......... TADTATIAN 605 5ceccee ne Lee, Virginia 
Birdsall, Mrs Grace H.-.... Corps librarian..... , II Corps, Governor’s Island, N. Y. 
Broomell, Ellyn C........ Asst. librarian...... ae” Philippines dept., Manila, P. I. 
Brown, Jane H........... Librarian .......... Camp Knox, Ky. 
Byrne, Paul R........... Corps librarian..... Hq., VIII Corps, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 
CODUUIEAM, WVENR vc vesenes TADTOTION ...052008 Fitzsimmons general hospital, Denver, Colorado 
Cudworth, Warren H..... Librarian Sioa sine Camp Meade, : 
SS eer ere re Asst. librarian...... Hq., Hawaiian dept., Honolulu, H. T. 
RW BOO WEI. 5 .0:0:0.00:0:0.00%% TDTATION : 0. 0 2ccces Keliy Field, Texas 
Ferguson, K. Dorothy.... Dept. librarian...... Ha. Panama Canal Dept., Ancon, C. Z. 
Forbush, Rachel B........ Asst. Corps—lib’n..H III Corps, Baltimore, Md. 
Frasier, Hubert B......<. EAWPOTIGR 252 s0.200% Srowneville dist., Fort Brown, Texas 
Glasgow, Stella R........ RAMTRTIOR .0.5 0.000000 Camp Grant, Ill. 
Graham, Mrs Mary....... Asst. librarian...... Walter Reed general hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Green, Henry S.......... Corps librarian..... Hq., I Corps, Boston, Mass. 
, GON vscececes Asst. Corps—lib’n..Hq., VIII Corps, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 
PACNMOr, BATH 2.5. 2sscsvee Dept. librarian..... Hq., Hawaiian dept., Honolulu, H. T. 
Meliman, Dura F......... EAUTATIBD is cscccess Camp Dix, N 
Henderson, Mrs Lois W.. Librarian .......... Fort Leavenworth, Kansas : 
Henke, Ferdinand ........ Corps librarian..... Hq., IX Corps, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
CU CT. Be eer Asst. Corps—lib’n. . Hq. I Corps, Boston, Mass. 
Johnson, Cornelia ....... TADIATION 2.2.0 00808 Big Bend dist., Marfa, Texas 
Johnson, Ernest L........ TLADPATION 2... cee Camp Travis, Texas 
Kinsley, Lydia E......... LADTATIAN 2... 000008 Lovell general hospital, Fort Sheridan, II1. 
Knight, Eleanor ......... Librarian .......... Base a” Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
Lutkemeyer, Georgia .... Librarian .......... El Paso dist., Fort Bliss, Texas 
Letterman general hospital, Fresidio of San Fran- 
McConnell, Inez G........ EADTATION 2.5.4 00060 cisco, Calif. 
MacDougall, James ...... SORTED 6550 00100'a% Camp Furlong, New Mexico 
McDowell, Ella R........ Librarian .......... Camp Devens, Mass. 
McIntosh, Rosamund .... Asst. Corps—lib’n » a. II Corps, Governor’s tend. N. Y. 
McManis, Rumana ....... Corps librarian..... Hq., IV Corps, Charleston, Cc. 
MeVickar, Estelle ....... Asst. librarian...... Walter Reed general oassiah, Washington, D. C. 
Miller, Mrs Minnie D..... EAUTAEAOR 6s:00.000008 Camp Funston, Kansas 
POOION, BIO 2... 0 cesceee Librarian .......... Arizona dist., Camp H. J. Jones, Ariz. 
PAIN, BOOTY 6.0 scweswes Asst. librarian...... Hq., Hawaiian dept., Honolulu, H. T. 
ERACOMOGLG, BSttyY ..ccccsved Act’g Corps lib’n...Hq., VI Corps, Chicago, III. 
Rahn, Lucy ic inassaaeee LADTATIAN 2.2000 000% Governor’s Island, N. Y. 
IOS, MADNAS] ....« os0ve0s TDTATION .....c00000 hae ao general hospital, Oteen, SC. 
BeOmer, Bt B.... .00.0000:0 SRUCREEOD. 66.000 5.065% Hoff a. hospital, Fox ffilis™ ‘Staten Island, 
Sawyer, Frances ........ TADPAFIAN 20.00 000865 Leigaen general hospital, Fort McPherson, Ga. 
MOMIOM, BERET 66.500 000000%8 RsIOTOEIAN 2020000000 Walter Reed general hospital, Washington, D. C. 
SUOBIG, BEDIED <n cccecseee Asst. librarian...... Camp Grant, Ill. 
aes, Waren A... ss0s0s EADYETION 2... 0scece Fort Monroe, Virginia 
Lo ae ee EADTATION 2.020 cccee Camp Jackson, S. C. 
Walker, Catherine P...... TADTATION 5... 0.02000 Camp Gordon, Ga. 
Wichmann, August C..... Asst. Corps—lib’n.:Hq., IX Corps, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
Woodward, Emma ....... EADPATSON «0 -vc0000 Camp Bragg, N. C. 





It seems necessary to refer again to 
the matter of subscription price of 
Pustic Lrpraries because of some con- 
fusion which has arisen in regard to 
the matter. The regular subscription 
price for one copy is $3. Five copies or 
more to one library will be $2.40 each. 
Foreign subscriptions will be $3.50; 
single copy, 35 cents. The price of 
back numbers is not stationary. 


We are mildly surprised to see “The 
Story of Opal” listed under “Nonfiction.” 
Synthetic gems are no less precious than 
real ones. Opal looks no worse to us for 
being, as we think, artificial. And it looks 
no better. 

We seem to feel an antithesis for 
Messrs Boni and Liveright in Messrs 
Tanko and Brodsky, who are editing the 
Rainbow, a new magazine of the arts.-— 
Chicago Daily News Book Page. 
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The Katharine L. Sharp Memorial 

Nobility of character and grace of per- 
son were united with intellectual vigor and 
scholarly attainments. She inspired he. 
students and associates with sound stana- 
ards of librarianship and ideals of service. 

The illustration given herewith will 
show what has been prepared by the IIli- 
nois Library school alumni as a memorial 
to the late lamented Katharine L. 
Sharp. 

There was an exasperating delay in 
starting the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of the Alumni association which 
took form at the time of the tragic death 
of Miss Sharp, but the delay has only 
resulted in increasing the great satisfac- 
tion with the final form which the mem- 
orial has taken. Mr Lorado Taft of Chi- 
cago, finally was secured in the Fall of 
1917, to put in bronze a bas-relief por- 
trait, the model for which has been fin- 
ished and accepted by the committee, as 
a satisfactory presentation of the feeling 
of regard and honor for Miss Sharp 
which the alumni wished to express. 

Miss Sharp was born in Illinois, edu- 
cated in its schools, was graduated by 
New York State library school, and 
founded the [Illinois library school 
at Armour Institute in 1894. In 
1897, so advantageous an offer was 
made by the University of Iili- 
nois for the establishment of the school 
there that the first session of the library 
school at the university opened in Sep- 
tember, 1897. For eleven years, Miss 
Sharp spent of herself and her equipment 
in founding and developing a library 
school, second to none in the country. 
Having spent herself in thus doing, it 
was necessary then for her to lay 
down her work and retire to quiet 
surroundings in the hope of re- 
storing shattered health. This she 
was able to do very largely at 
Lake Placid Club, New York, where she 
placed all her interests in the develop- 
ment of that project. It was in carrying 
out her duties there as hostess on a spe- 
cial occasion that she met her tragic 
death in an automobile accident. 

Shortly afterwards, those who had 
been connected with the school in Miss 
Sharp’s day, felt an impulse to create a 


permanent testimony to their admiration 
of her character and faith in her ability 
as a library instructor. This testimony 
has taken form in the bronze tablet above. 
The authorities of the University of Illi- 
nois approved the idea and will provide 
a suitable place in the university for the 
tablet. 

The committee is more than pleased 
with the results of Mr Taft’s efforts in 








their behalf. He has been most cour- 
teous and generous toward the ideas of 
the committee, and his efforts to meet 
these ideas has produced a most satis- 
factory result in the bas-relief. 

Mr Taft speaks of his work in this 
wise : 

The problems and unwritten conven- 
tions of low relief make this subtle art 
the ultimate test of the sculptor’s skill. 
In his relief of Miss Sharp, the artist has 
had the twofold inspiration of a noble 
subject and of an enviable emplacement 
for his work—its destination being the 
library of the University of Illinois, Mr 
Taft’s Alma Mater. 

In following closely the lines of a fa- 
vorite photograph the sculptor felt the 
appropriateness of the inscription: 
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“Nobility of character and grace of 
person were united with intellectual 
vigor...” 

The scholastic gown has lent itself ad- 
mirably to his purpose while the strong 
yet exquisitely sensitive type of intel- 
lectuality portrayed has been a fascinat- 
ing study which the sculptor has found 
himself loth to relinquish. He hopes 
that the public will discover evidence of 
this enjoyable companionship in the work 
even after its translation into bronze. 





Children’s Book Week 
November 15-20, 1920 
Why a Children’s Book Week 

Everyone believes that children 
should grow up among books—plenty 
of books, the best of books—yet this 
great boon is lost to ever so many boys 
and girls whose parents intend to give 
them every advantage. Parents for- 
get about books, leave their purchase 
to chance gifts, or hesitate for lack of 
offered guidance in selection. 

CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK has 
been planned as a way of getting this 
situation right out where it will get 
consideration. Those who believe in 
books for children wish to get out on 
the. front of the platform for a week as 
it were, and, all talking together, get 
the attention of the great American 
public. 

Librarians are planning exhibits, giv- 
ing talks and offering helpful advice; 
booksellers are enriching their supplies 
and improving the service; Scout lead- 
ers are pressing the point of good read- 
ing; schools are having talks on books 
and reading; Y. M. C. A.’s and Sunday 
Schools are taking up the subject in 
many cities; women’s clubs and parent 
and Teacher Associations are having 
lectures and displays. 

Everyone remembers how, when 
Tinker Bell was dying, Peter Pan came 
to the front of the platform and called 
to the audience. “Oh! Do you believe 
in fairies?” and we all leaned forward 
in our seats and said, “We do,” and 
Tinker Bell was saved. Well—here 
are we on the front of the platform 


saying, “Do you good people believe in 
more books for children?” and we 
rather hope to hear the parents say 
“Yes, we do.” 
Frepertc G. MELCHER, 
Chairman. 
Sponsors 

The sponsors of CHILDREN’S 
BOOK WEEK are the American 
Booksellers’ Association, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the publishers, the 
American Library Association, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The WEEK is observed annually in 
November, as an appropriate time to 
bring the subject of books as gifts for 
children before the people. 

CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
Headquarters, Room 212, 334 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Posters, 
“stickers,” and suggestions supplied on 
request. 





Changed Titles* 


Anderson, James Wallace. Medical nurs- 
ing 
Same book published under title Lectures 
on medical nursing. 
Bailey, Liberty Hyde. Nursery-book. N.Y. 
Macmillan,1903c1896. 
-New and revised edition published under 
= Nursery-manual. N.Y.Macmillan,1920c 


Bordeaux, Henry. Georges Guynemer, 
knight of the air; translated from the 
French by L. M. Sill, with an introduction 
by Theodore Roosevelt. New Haven,Yale 
univ.press,1918. 

Published in London, by Chatto & Win- 
dus, 1918, as “Guynemer, night of the air,” 
translated by L. M. Sill, but with a pre- 
fatory letter by Rudyard Kipling in place 
of an introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Burrell, Mrs Caroline (Benedict). Little 

housekeeping book for a little girl; or, 

Margaret’s Saturday mornings, by Caro- 

line French Benton, pseud. 1918c06. 

Same book published under title Saturday 
mornings. 

Conrad, Joseph (pseud. of J. C. Korzeniow- 
ski). Personal record. N.Y.Harper,1912. 
Same book published under title Some 

reminiscences. London, Nash, 1912. 
Republished in 1916, by Nelson, London, 

as A personal record. 

Corbin, Thomas W. The marvels of war 
inventions; descriptions of weapons of 
war and how they were invented, by T. 


*Contributed by Miss Theresa Hitchler, 
head cataloger, Brooklyn public library. 
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W. Corbin. London, Seeley, Service & 

co., limited, 1919. 

“The contents of this volume are drawn 

from Mr T. W. Corbin’s larger 

book ‘The romance of war inventions.’ ”— 

Publisher’s note. 

Crane, Frank. 21; being the article “If I 
were twenty-one” which originally ap- 
peared in the American magazine. 

Davis, Arthur Newton. (The) Kaiser as I 
know him. N.Y.Harper,c1918. 

Same book published under title The 
Kaiser I knew; my fourteen years with the 
Kaiser. London, Hutchinson,1920. 

Dillon, Emile Joseph. (The) Peace con- 
ference. London, Hutchinson,1920. 
Same book published under title Inside 

— of the Peace conference. N.Y.Harper, 


Drew, Mrs Mary (Gladstone) Mrs Glad- 
stone, by her daughter, Mary Drew. New 
York and London,G.P.Putnam’s sons,1920. 
London edition (Nisbet & co., Itd.) has 

title: Catherine Gladstone. 

Furniss, Harry. My Bohemian days. Lon- 
don, Hurst, pref., 1919 
The greater part of this volume published 

in the London Evening news under title 

Fifty years in Bohemia. 

Gibbs, Arthur Hamilton. Gun fodder. Bos- 
ton, Little,1919. 

Same book published under title The 
Grey wave. London, Hutchison,1920. 
Hackett, James Henry. Notes, criticisms 

and correspondence upon Shakespeare’s 

plays and actors. 1863. 

Later edition, with slight changes, pub- 
lished under title Notes and comments upon 
certain plays and actors of Shakespeare, 
= criticisms and correspondence. Ed.3. 


Harrison, Eveleen. Text book of home 
nursing. Ed.2 rev.1918c00-18. 

Originally published under title Home 
nursing. 

Hopkins, Albert Allis, 1869- ed. The Scien- 
tific American war book; the mechanism 
and technique of warfare, comp. and ed. 
by Albert A. Hopkins. New York, Munn 
& company. 

This book is also published as vol. ii, 
“The book of progress.’ 

‘Compiled (with slight exceptions) from 
the files of the Scientific American. 
Howells, William Dean. Hither and 

thither in Germany. (by) 'W. D. Howells. 

New York and London, Harper & 

brothers,[c1920]. 

Scenes taken from “Their silver wedding 
journey.” 

Hudson, William Henry. F. Z. S. Birds in 
town and village. N.Y.Dutton,c1920. 
“This is more than a mere reprint of 

cg a village, first published in 1893.” 

—Pref. 


Humphrey, Seth King. Racial prospect; a 
re-writing and expansion of the author’s 
book “Mankind.” 1920c17-20. 

Jordan, David Starr. The story of Matka; 
a tale of the Mist-Islands, by David Starr 
Jordan. San Francisco,Whitaker & Ray- 
Wiggin co.,1910. 

Issued 1897 under title: Matka and Kotik. 
“Appendix to The story of Matka, by 
George Archibald Clark”: p. 69-80. 


Kelly, Fred C. Business profits and human 
nature. N.Y.Putnam,1920. 

Same book published under title Human 
nature in business. N.Y.Putnam,1920. 
Lesley, Mrs Susan Inches (Lyman). Recol- 

lections of my mother, Mrs Anne Jean 

ee of Northampton. Bost.Houghton- 


Reprint of the author’s Memoir of the life 
of Mrs Anne Jean Lyman. 

Marshall Henrietta Elizabeth. Story of the 
United States. London,Hodder,1919. 
Same book published under title This 

country of ours; the story of the United 

States. N.Y.Doran,c1917. 


Oppenheim, Edward Phillips. Cinema mur- 
der. Boston,Little,1917. 

Same book published under title The 
Other Romilly. London,Hodder,1918. 
Parsons, Horatio Adams. The book of 

Niagara Falls. By Horatio A. Parsons, 

; . 5th ed. Carefully revised and 
enl. Buffalo, Steele & Peck; New York, 

Wiley & Putnam, 1838. 

First edition, Buffalo, 1835, published 
under title: A guide to travelers visiting the 
falls of Niagara. 

Rapeer, Louis Win. Essentials of educa- 
tional hygiene, ed. by Louis W. Rapeer. 
New York, Chicago, [etc.] C. Sesthanee’s 
sons, [c1919. 

Published i in 1915 under title: Educational 
hygiene. 

Scott, Edward. Dancing as an art and 
pastime. London,Bell,1892. 

Revised and enlarged edition published 
under title Dancing, artistic and_ social. 
London,Bell, 1919. 

Sharpe, ‘Mrs Maud Russell Lorraine. The 
golden rule cook book; six hundred re- 
cipes for meatless dishes. ee en 
collected and arranged by M. R. L. 
a Boston, Little, Brown and co., 


Published in 1908 under title: Six hundred 
recipes for meatless dishes. 

Singleton, Esther. Guide to great cities for 
young travelers and others; northwe>tern 
Europe. N.Y.Maker & Taylor co.,1910. 
Same book published under title Great 

cities of Europe, first series. Garden City, 

Doubleday, Page & co., 1913c10. 

Singleton, Esther. Guide to great cities for 
young travelers and others; western 
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Europe. N.Y.Baker & Taylor co.,1911. 

Same book published under title Great 
cities of Europe, second series. Garden 
City, Doubleday, Page & co.,1913c10. 
Starrett, Mrs Helen (Ekin). Letters to a 

daughter and a Little sermon to school 

girls. Chick Jansen, 1886. 

Later published with additional chapters 
under title The Charm of fine manners. 
Phil.Lippincott, 1920c07-201. 

Walsh, Joseph James. Physics and chem- 
stry of mining and mine ventilation; a 
practical handbook for vocational schools, 
and for those qualifying for mine fore- 
man and mine inspector certificates, by 
Joseph J. Walsh. 2d edition, revised and 
enlarged. New York, D. Van Nostrand 
o., 1918. 

Published in 1915 under title Mining and 
mine ventilation. 

Ward, Mrs Mary Augusta (Arnold). Helena. 

N. Y. Dodd, 1919. 

Same book pub. under title Cousin Philip. 
Lond. Collins, 1919. 

Williams, John Fischer Proportional repre- 
sentation and British politics. Lond. 
Murray, 1914. 

Second and rev. edition pub. under title 
Reform of political representation. Lond. 
Murray, 1918. 





Books on the Opera 


A select list of books on the opera, for use 
in high schools, as prepared by W. H 
Kerr, librarian of the Kansas state 
normal school, Emporia. 
Annesley, Charles. The standard opera- 

glass, rev. ed. Brentano, 1920. 

Plots of 235 operas told so briefly that 
only the bare outlines are given. Portraits 
of composers. 

Apthorp, William Foster. The opera, past 
and present. (Music lover’s library.) 
Scribner, 1901. 

A popular history of opera as a musical 
form from the beginning to the present. 
Limited to the development in Italy, France, 
Germany and England. 

Guerber, Helene Adeline. Stories of famous 
operas. Dodd. 1910. 

Stories of the better known operas writ- 
ten in a simple interesting style which will 
be enjoyed by high school students. II- 
lustrations include famous opera singers, 
composers and theatres. 

Krehbiel, Henry Edwerd. The book of 
operas, 2 vol in 1. Macmillan 1919. 

Combines the author’s Book of operas 
and Second book of operas. Gives his- 
tories, connection with literature, plots and 
discussion of the music of well known op- 
eras. More technical in style’ and for this 
reason probably less interesting to high 
school students than the book by Guerber. 


Ordway, Edith Bertha. The opera book. 
Sully. 1917, 

Stories of about 100 operas arranged by 
title with pronunciation of foreign words 
marked. The voice of each role is given 
with the cast of characters. Portraits of 
famous singers. 

Upton, George P.. Standard operas. Mc- 
Clurg, 1913. 

Gives a brief story of the plot of each 
opera with a discussion of its music, more 
prominent scenes and numbers, and _ his- 
torical information. Illustrated by por- 
traits of composers and opera singers in 
famous roles. More inclusive than Guerber 
and therefore a better first purchase. 





A Librarian to His Assistants 


The value of an assistant to the library 
does not primarily depend on mere length 
of service, but rather on the attitude of 
each to the work,—accuracy, initiative, 
resourcefulness, willingness to accept 
responsibility, courtesy, speed, adaptabil- 
ity are some of the essentials; careless- 
ness, irritability, inaccuracy, listlessness, 
lack of interest, a narrow view of the 
duties and responsibilities, the corre- 
sponding defects. 

It is proper and commendable for each 
assistant to make herself familiar with 
the library’s various lines of activity, the 
titles of the more notable new bo»ks, 
date of arrival of leading magazines, im- 
portant articles in them, etc. 

Let us never, if it can possibly be 
avoided, allow a reader to go away with 
the feeling that he or she has not had the 
very best service the library affords. This 
means constant attention and effort and 
sometimes sacrifice on the part of vach 
one. No inconvenience on our own part, 
or unreasonableness or incivility on that 
of the public lessens this duty. In the 
long run such service is appreciated by li- 
brary patrons, and a reputation for giv- 
ing it, an invaluable asset for an as- 
sistant. 

It will be well for every assistant to 
have some specialty—some attempt is 
made to so assign the work as to encour- 
age this, but it can be carried much 
farther. If anyone is interested in na- 
ture books or evolution or any other sub- 
ject give the library the benefit of it.— 
Charles A. Flagg. 
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American Library Association 
Letter to regional and state directors 
At a meeting of the Executive Board, 

October 11, 1920, the following votes 
were passed: 

That the Secretary notify all regional and 
state directors that the activities of the En- 
larged Program campaign will terminate 
November 30th, and that a detailed state- 
ment of receipts, accompanied with all 
pledges in proper legal form, must be in 
the hands of the Secretary not later than 
December 10th. 

That the Secretary notify all regional and 
state directors that from and after October 
20th no further expense on account of the 
campaign shall be incurred and that unex- 
pended balances be remitted to the Secretary 
at once, accompanied by a detailed statement 
of all expenditures. 

That until the end of the campaign all 
American Library Association members be 
urged to do their utmost to secure con- 
tributions to the fund in order that pressing 
needs of the American Library Association 
may.be provided for. While no American 
Library Association funds are _ hereafter 
available for campaign expenses, the Ex- 
ecutive Board hopes that the best asset in 
any campaign, namely volunteer service, will 
be available and active in soliciting funds 
for the needs and future activities of the 
American Library Association. 


These resolutions are self-explanatory 
and are sent to you at the earliest possi- 
ble moment after the Board meeting in 
order that you may be fully informed. 

Campaign expense, fund balances and 
money collected for the work of the as- 
sociation should be kept separate and 
amounts sent in separate checks. Checks 
should be made payable to Edward D. 
Tweedell, treasurer, and sent to me at 
A. L. A. Headquarters, Chicago. 

C. H. Miram, 
Secretary. 


Meeting of executive board 

A meeting of the Executive board 
was held in Chicago, October 11. An 
epitome of transactions showed the 
following: 

War service funds have decreased 
between $100,000 to $200,000, and War 
Service work is being rapidly reduced. 

The department of the Ex-service 
men, Industrial war work and Pub- 
licity have been eliminated. 
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Arrangements are almost completed 
to transfer the hospital service to the 
Government. Work for the blind as 
War Service is being rapidly com- 
pleted. The allowance for the work 
in the present budget, $8,000, will stand 
good until expended. 

The service of the Merchant Marines 
brought on much discussion. None of 
the Government departments and_bu- 
reaus as such can undertake the con- 
tinuation of the work and the matter 
was finally left in the hands of the com- 
mittee with power to act. 

With regard to the work in the 
Lighthouse service, the secretary was 
instructed to communicate with the 
Commissioners of lighthouses’ with 
a view of effecting a transfer of this 
work to that department. 

The work for the Coast guards in 
some instances has been undertaken 
by the State library commissions. It 
was recommended that the secretary 
take up this work with the library com- 
missioners in those states in which the 
Coast guard is operated with a view to 
having it taken over hy the State li- 
brary commissions. 

The conclusion of the work for the 
ex-service men will depend on the 
amount of money available from the 
receipts of the Enlarged Program. 

The industrial work ceased with the 
resignation of Mr Houghton and the 
work is being brought to a close. 

The American library in Paris will 
still be a charge on the A. L. A. for a 
period of about a year, until the per- 
manent endowment which has been 
raised becomes available. Some $20,000 
was set aside as of October 1, 1920, to 
carry on the work. It is planned to 
make this library an International out- 
post of American library interests in 
Europe. 

The following five members were ap- 
pointed to the Board of Directors for 
the American Library in Paris Inc.: C. L. 
Seeger, Charles Cestre, A. S. V: Blunt, 
Judge W. V. R. Berry and Miss Anne 
Morgan. ° 

A vote was passed appealing to all 
A. L. A. members to increase the mem- 
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bership of the association as far as 
possible between now and the next an- 
nual conference. 

A meeting of the Board was set for 
December 18, in Cleveland. 

A slip has been sent out to the mem- 
bers of the American Library Associa- 
tion asking “How can A. L. A. Head- 
quarters increase its usefulness to the 
individual library worker and to each 
library? Suggestions are earnestly de- 
sired.” Signed, 

THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF. 
‘s+ s+ + * 

Leaflets concerning the Booklist have 
also been sent out explaining what 
it is, how it is made, how it 
might be used and giving subscription 
prices. These are the things the li- 
brarian considers personal and doubt- 
less suggestions and prompt replies 
will be sent to Headquarters and 
properly so. 

With the Booklist in hand, a library 
worker has the excuse for approaching 
any member of her community and 
while such members may not be 
prompt to acknowledge it, they will be 
grateful eventually for the information 
which could be delivered on the occa- 
sion of taking the Booklist into the com- 
munity of the library. M. E. A. 





Is this a Common Experience? 


Mr W. H. Kerr, librarian of the State 
normal school at Emporia, Kansas, re- 
ceived a question which he treated as 
follows: 


Is the movie crowding out the library as 
an educational factor? As a recreational 
agent? 

Public library recofds of books circulated 
and of visitors to library buildings do not 
show a loss of book patronage. On the.con- 
trary, the libraries are almost without ex- 
ception better and more widely used each 
year, both for educational or informational 
purposes and for recreational reading. And 
most libraries are gaining more rapidly on 
the educational side. 

I think the movie and the auto simply 
make it possible for more people to have 
recreation and to have questions in their 
minds for our libraries and schools to 
answer. 


Tolerance and Cooperation 
A message from the President of the 
A. L. A. 


In these perplexing post-war days 
there need not be surprise or discourage- 
ment over the fact that librarians share 
in the world-wide condition of affairs 
and that we too are having difficulties in 
“thinking straight.” This world condi- 
tion accounts in part for the difficulties 
that seem to beset us in viewing A. L. A. 
affairs normally. Slowly but surely the 
world is gaining a perspective, and pa- 
tience and thoughtful forbearance are 
most essential elements in restoring and 
enlarging our conception of the field and 
function of our professional national or- 
ganization. 

The present officers and Executive 
Board are seeking to represent the wishes 
of the thoughtful and interested members 
of the association, but must use their best 
judgment in making decisions with all 
the information that is available before 
them. This is certainly expected of them. 
I am making this statement personally 
without consulting other members of the 
Executive Board as I feel very strongly 
the importance of frankly discussing cer- 
tain matters with the members. What- 
ever may have occurred in the past can- 
not now be undone and our faces must 
be turned forward and not backward. It 
was my hope that after the “Open Let- 
ter” from the Board was in the hands 
of members, we might receive helpful 
suggestion and criticism that would aid 
us in making our next steps more effec- 
tive, looking toward the goal of construc- 
tive codperation; very few members 
have, however, written or in any way 
expressed approval or disapproval. The 


members owe this to those who have. 


been chosen as officers. Surely friendly, 
constructive criticism is needed at this 
time and will be welcomed by the Presi- 
dent. 

In an article in the Library Journal of 
October 1, the statement is made “that 
a rival organization is talked of with its 
threats of wholesale resignations,” also 
“that two important groups are forming 
to organize protest and revolt against the 
present situation.” It would seem a per- 
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fectly reasonable expectation on the part 
of the President of the A. L. A. that if 
any member had definite information 
such as this, it should have been at once 
brought to her attention personally. It 
is to be hoped that the author of this 
statement has been misinformed, but if 
this is a fact, I am desirous of having 
all the information, so that the officers 
may confer with such persons and at 
least attempt to relieve the difficulties, if 
possible. Misunderstanding and lack of 
information are usually the cause of 
“protests” and “revolts.” After all what 
is it we are striving to do? Can not the 
earnest effort of all who believe in the 
honorable history of the A. L. A. and its 
clearly defined field of service in making 
books a vital factor in life, be united in 
a friendly spirit of comradeship? 

A greater A. L. A. means tolerance and 
forbearance on the part of members re- 
garding matters about which there are 
wide differences of opinion; and united 
support and codperation as to the funda- 
mentals of our organization. Most of 
us are agreed that certain changes might 
and should be made in order to adjust 
the A. L. A. to the problems of the new 
day. Can we not avoid fault finding and 
consider these constructively, exchange 
views by personal letters, or thru the 
library periodicals, and steadfastly hold 
ourselves to thoughtful consideration for 
the advancement of the profession in 
which we all so earnestly believe? 

Attce S. TYLer, 
President, A. L. A. 





Wild Flower Exhibit 

A grateful breath of the open for the 
urban citizen has been a wild flower 
exhibit at the Minneapolis public li- 
brary. Thruout the summer months 
there has been maintained by the joint 
efforts of several organizations, a con- 
tinuous exhibit of those wild flowers 
and field grasses to be found in the 
Wild Flower garden of Glenwood 
Park. Frequently 75 specimens are 
on the tables in one day, each labeled 
with its popular and botanical name. 

The exhibit has been worth the ef- 
fort for the pleasure it has given alone. 


Study of the Salary Question 

A committee of the Pacific Northwest 
library association was appointed at the 
meeting last year to study the salary 
situation in Pacific Northwest, and to re- 
port to the members on their findings. 

The committee was made up of ex- 
perienced library workers of experience 
in both administrative and _ technical 
work whose interests and relations to the 
work prepared them to do valuable ser- 
vice in formulating conclusions based on 
facts and demands and on future de- 
mands relating to salaries. 

A request was sent out to the libraries 
in the association asking for information 
as to salaries actually paid in the library 
in their departments, both minimum and 
maximum; in addition, other questions 
relating to salaries, positions, duties, bud- 
gets, increases and data relating to the 
questions which are necessary factors in 
the question were included. 

There were 151 copies of the question- 
naire sent out. Of these, 34 went to the 
largest cities of the United States, 67 to 
selected colleges and university libraries, 
42 to smaller libraries on the Pacific 
Coast, and eight to public libraries in 
West Canada. The 94 replies received 
furnished material for most interesting 
tables and conclusions. 

The report of the committee in a pam- 
phlet of 23 pages should be available in 
every library in the country. It repre- 
sents a tremendous lot of work, serious 
study and comparison, and furnishes at 
least a ground work on which to make 
comparison in those libraries which are 
dealing with perplexing questions of fair 
salaries, thruout the country. 

Some of the conclusions drawn from 
the replies are interesting, particularly 
the following: 

Many libraries are reducing their book 
funds and other expenses in order to 
make salary increases. 

Some libraries have been able to se- 
cure increases in their budget for the 
same purpose. 

In spite of these facts the increases in 
library salaries have not kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living. 
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Librarians’ salaries are lower than 
teachers’ salaries. Librarians’ salaries are 
higher in California than elsewhere. The 
concensus of opinion is that the begin- 
ning salary for a trained library worker 
should be at least one hundred dollars a 
month. 

* ok ok Ok 

A very important document is the re- 
port presented by the salary committee 
of the California library association. The 
principal points made in the report are 
as follows: 

The committee sought and received aid 
in reaching its conclusions and recom- 
mendations from its assistant members 
in the association, all of whom had given 
especial thought to the subject. 

The deterioration in morale of those 
engaged in library work is due to inade- 
quate compensation thru the withdrawal 
from the profession of trained workers 
for other callings offering something 
more than a living wage. 

Too many positions are vacant or filled 
only at times by those whose first interest 
lies quite outside library service and who 
are doing library work in the supposedly 
leisure hours. 

If the libraries are staffed with the 
left-overs of library schools, deteriora- 
tion is certain to follow. 

Attention is called to a stationary sal- 
ary during the lean years when business 
people and manuai laborers have had 
quick adjustment to the changed cost of 
living. 

An effort was made to keep the discus- 
sion free from matters without the ques- 
tion, which because of its relation to out- 
side topics would reduce the effectiveness 
of the concrete program. 

The recommendations are not planned 
for any type of library as it was thought 
that difference in organization is more a 
matter of size than kinds of work. All 
sorts of libraries will profit and librarians 
and library organizations will have their 
hands strengthened by the carrying out 
of the recommendations made. 

Some of the important Getadtions in 
the schedule are as follows: 
1) Library attendant. 

sub-professional. 


Clerical and 


Duties: Under supervision to assist 
in elementary library work, routine rec- 
ords, with incidental typewriting. 

Qualifications: High school education. 
(Reliability, accuracy, neatness.) Train- 
ing equal to summer school course or six 
months’ experience in good library. 

Salary: Minimum, $1080; maximum, 
$1500. 

2) Junior assistant. 

Duties: Under supervision, to assist 
in elementary and technical library work 
of all kinds. 

Qualifications: College education or 
equivalent, one year of library school or 
equivalent, reliability, accuracy, neat- 
ness; some knowledge of modern lan- 
guages. 

Salary: Minimum, $1320; maximum, 
$1500. 

3) Senior assistant. 

Duties: Technical library work, bib- 
liographical and research work, supervi- 
sion of junior assistants. 

Qualifications: College education or 
equivalent, one year of library school 
training or equivalent, at least one year’s 
experience. 

Salary: Minimum, $1680; maximum, 
$2400. 

Note: In medium sized libraries de- 
partmental heads class in this grade 
rather than in grade four which is for 
large libraries. 

4) Head of department. 

Responsible to the librarian for work 
of the department; supervisory capacity 
in the department, advisory capacity with 
the librarian and the heads of other de- 
partments. 

Qualifications : College education. Spe- 
cial fitness for and training in work of 
all departments, knowledge of the work 
of the library such as to render judgment 
of value, supervisory ability. 

5) Librarian. 

Salary: Minimum, $2650; maximum, 
$3000. 

Duties: Responsibility for the entire 
work of the library. 

Qualifications: College education, li- 
brary school training or equivalent, spe- 
cial fitness. 
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Salaries in small libraries with one or 
two persons on the staff, should be equiv- 
alent to high school teachers. Medium 
sized libraries, equal to that of high 
school principal. In large libraries, sal- 
ary should equal average of high school 
principal. In university and college li- 
braries, salary should equal that of full 
professor. ‘In county libraries, salary 
should equal that of superintendent of 
schools. 

General principles 

No salary shall be less than an actual 
living minimum wage. The fact that a 
person lives at home has no bearing on 
the salary question. 

A library shall have on its staff only as 
many assistants as there are funds avail- 
able to pay adequate salaries. 

Promotion within the grade must be 
earned. It should not be automatic. 

In making this recommendation, the 
committee would lay special emphasis on 
qualifications. Persons occuping positions 
equal in rank, but persons unequal in at- 
tainment are not recommended for the 
same salaries. The future of the library 
profession lies in raising the require- 
ments. 

A number of recommendations de- 
signed to give power to the schedules set 
out, close the committee’s report. 

ve ¢ ¢ 


Copies of an interesting correspond- 
ence has been sent to Pusiic LrprariEs. 
This covers a petition from the staff of 
the Public library of Minneapolis to 
the board of trustees of that institu- 
tion, the reply of the latter, and also 
the report on salaries of librarians 
made by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of Minneapolis in the spring of 
1920. 

The petition from the staff to the 
trustees covers the following points: 
Attention was called to the fact that 
while the advances in salaries made, 
July, 1919 had relieved the situation 
somewhat, in 1920 they had proved 
wholly inadequate to keep up with the 
rapidly advancing cost of living. 2) 
The disintegration of the library staff 
carefully built up thru many years 
seems imminent on account of the 


resignation of trained workers and the 
inability of the administration to fill 
these vacancies with persons of ex- 
perience or training at present salaries. 
3) Since the library staff on its pro- 
fessional side is drawn from the same 
body as that from which the teachers 
staff is drawn, with added requirements 
in most cases of professional training, 
it is reasonable to urge that the sala- 
ries of these two bodies be kept on a 
par. 

The petition asked that the increase 
of salaries scheduled for July, 1920, be 
made effective as of April 1, back-pay 
upon the same basis as the schedule 
for teachers in the city; also that a 
proportionate increase be made in the 
salary schedule of clerical service in 
the library. The committee then rec- 
ommended a schedule for the profes- 
sional grade, clerical service and un- 
trained service (see Pustic Lipraries 
page 25:313). 

A letter from the Library Board 
to the staff acknowledged receipt of 
the petition and promised careful read- 
ing of the requests scheduled. In a 
second letter, they announced that 
they had passed unanimously a vote ap- 
proving the increase asked for and the 
schedule of salaries for the trained and 
clerical staff. They’ declared the re- 
quests were reasonable and just and 
that they were amply earned. They 
expressed great satisfaction with the 
method of presentation and the spirit 
of the staff of which they wished to ex- 
press their appreciation. 

In transmitting the official message 
from the Board to the staff the libra- 
rian states: Your librarian wishes to 
express her entire satisfaction with the 
splendid co-operation with each other 
which the staff has shown and the loy- 
alty and pride which you have shown 
in this institution. I congratulate you 
on the modesty of the requests and the 
success which has followed them. No 
one but yourself under the present cir- 
cumstances could have done this serv- 
ice and I rejoice in the outcome. 

The new schedule of salaries became 
effective July 1, but can not be paid 
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until January, 1921, after which the 
back payments will be caught up in six 
installments. At the time this deci- 
sion was made the Board announced 
that salaries “should be considered as 
the first lien upon income.” 





As It Is in Europe 

A recent letter received from Prof. J. 
Anton de Haas may prove of interest to 
American librarians. Dr de Haas, an 
economist and writer of note, who is 
professor of foreign trade at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, is now on leave 
of absence for two years as professor of 
trade relations at the Netherlands Com- 
mercial university at Rotterdam. Prof 
de Haas has studied and taught in some 
eight or ten large American universities 
and has thus had a splendid opportunity 
to study American library conditions at 
first hand. The letter follows: 

“You ask about peculiar customs in li- 
braries. Peculiar is the word. When I 
first walked into the stacks of the library 
here I thought I was looking at the 
shelves where the returned books were 
temporarily stored before being redis- 
tributed. Wither’s Stocks and shares 
stood shoulder to shoulder with Bogat’s 
Economic history and a French vol- 
ume on international law. Upon my 
question, Where are the commerce 
shelves? the attendant proudly waved 
his hand indicating all there was to be 
seen. When I asked for 332 he looked 
at me quite respectfully but plainly wor- 
ried and certainly not intelligently. 

The system, and it is the same as fol- 
lowed in all libraries here, is to put the 
books away in the order in which they 
are received. They are numbered ac- 
cording to the year in which they are 
received and their number in_ the 
series. Withers bears the number: 
14 1685 which means that it was book 
number 1685 to be received in 1914. 

I asked the librarian whether it had 
ever occurred to him that this informa- 
tion was very interesting but not of great 
value to those who use the library. He 
looked very much surprised and asked 
me what I had expected to find. I there- 
upon told him of our Library of Congress 
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system. He listened attentively, but he 
shook his wise head. ‘That kind of a 
system might be fine for America but it 
would never do here. It would mean 
that the books would have to be moved 
all the time because the shelves filled up 
and that would never do.’ 

This is a characteristic case of a lack 
of appreciation of the true meaning of 
system and of organization. They simply 
do not understand here what organiza- 
tion means. They mistake order and 
careful regulation for organization. They 
continually make the mistake of thinking 
that the system is there for the sake of 
those who apply it. They can never see 
beyond the system and see the effect 
upon the ones for whom the system is 
really built—the students and faculty. 

I have seen this same thing happen in 
other libraries in Europe. When, in 1914, 
I tried to find some books in the library 
in Hamburg, I had the same experience. 
They did not even have a catalog there. 
They kept a book in which the books 
were invoiced when they arrived. Here 
one could look up what one wanted. It 
was alphabetically arranged but no strict 
alphabetical order can, of course, be ob- 
served in a bound book. A subject cat- 
alog they did not have; they were some- 
what insulted when I asked for it and it 
was plain that my treatment there was 
very unfavorably affected by the absurd- 
ity of this request. What business did I 
have in the library anyway if I did not 
even know the name of the author of 
the book I wanted? 

In Rotterdam, we have a subject cat- 
alog, we even have a subject catalog of 
scientific magazines in six different lan- 
guages which is prepared by the library 
staff and which is very helpful. We also 
have all the customary readers index 
volumes we are acquainted with in 
America and, in addition, similar ones 
for French, Spanish, Dutch, German and 
a couple of other languages. It is there- 
fore possible to find things quickly and 
easily. But that pleasant nosing around 
in the stacks is not possible here. At any 
rate it is a hopeless proposition.” 

Ratpu L. Power, librarian, 
Boston university. 
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Library Notes from China 

At the forty-ninth commencement ex- 
ercises for Boone university, Wuchang, 
China, the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred by the university 
on Miss-Mary E. Wood, university libra- 
rian, in recognition of her 20 years’ de- 
voted service to the educational work of 
the university. This is the first time 
that Boone university has ever given an 
honorary degree and the first receiver is 
an American woman. 

It was largely thru Miss Wood’s work 
for the past 20 years that the university 
library has become one of the strongest 
educational forces in this center. The 
library has its own two-story building, 
has 94,000 volumes of English books and 
11,500 volumes of Chinese books. It has 
supervision of 23 circulating libraries 
with branch reading rooms open thruout 
the city of Wuchang. From time to time 
the university library conducts a series 
of extension lectures which have done 
much to extend the usefulness of the li- 
brary to the people of Wuchang and also 
to interpret the West to the East.—Mii- 
lard’s Review. 

Mrs J. B. Snoke, librarian of the 
American Woman’s club, Shanghai, 
has asked the club members who have 
any experience in library work to put 
their experience at the service of the 
club. 

The issue of Millard’s Review of July 
17, 1920, contains the picture of “The 
guardians of Wusih’s 170,000 volume li- 
brary,” two Chinese gentlemen. This is 
an advertisement of the advantages of 
“Wusih, a city of prosperous industries 
and no soldiers.” The description of the 
library is as follows: “The Public library 
in the center of a beautiful park, has 
170,000v. and they have all been accum- 
ulated since the Revolution. The li- 
brary was formerly a temple—certainly 
a good use for a temple, while nearby 
another temple has been converted into 
a hospital. Adjoining the library is an 
institution, the like of which exists no- 
where else in China to the writer’s 
knowledge: That is a public lecture hall, 
where meetings are held three times a 


week. The attendance averages 200 and 
the lectures cover public health, sanita- 
tion, education and similar subjects.” 





Libraries in Utah 

Miss Mary E. Downey, library secre- 
tary for the state department of public 
instruction of Utah, gave the following 
summary of the year’s work before the 
recent meeting of the Utah library as- 
sociation : 

In the last six years, 28 tax supported 
libraries have been added to the 17 then 
existing, giving the state now 45 libraries 
with tax support, while a number of 
towns have libraries and reading rooms 
soon to be tax supported. Most of them 
have been organized or reorganized and 
indirect aid given in bringing about need- 
ed changes in others. Every effort has 
been made to have the efficiency of the 
libraries correspond with the number 
started. The number of counties without 
tax supported libraries has been reduced 
from sixteen to four. Carnegie library 
buildings have been increased from nine 
to 23, with as many more towns with 
libraries in temporary quarters ready to 
ask for buildings. Eleven libraries have 
already taken advantage of the county 
library law. 

The library in the State department 
of public instruction has been practically 
made over and is a stimulus to libraries 
and schools all over the state. The ser- 
vice of many school libraries has been 
increased. Public schools have been 
helped thru superintendents, principals 
and teachers, especially in book selection, 
building up libraries, and directing chil- 
dren’s general reading. The “Book to a 
child suited to his grade, in every school 
room,” slogan has swept the whole state. 
Junior high, and secondary school libra- 
ries are beginning a development that 
soon will be state-wide. Sixty-two libra- 
rians have had short course library train- 
ing including nine who have done ad- 
vanced work. Ten district library meet- 
ings have been held with an attendance 
of two hundred and eight. The final or- 
ganization of the Fort Douglas library 
to meet the needs of the original post 
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gave thousands of books to stimulate the 
library movement in the state. 

It is most gratifying on reviewing the 
work to find how fully and rapidly the 
ideals set forth from time to time have 
been realized. 





New Library Building 

Mr A. Arnesen, librarian of Deich- 
manski bibliotik, Christiania, Norway, 
states in a recent report that the results 
of his study tour of American libraries 
in 1917 will be ready for publication in 
book form during the present autumn. 
The report is intended chiefly as an aid 
to the government architects entrusted 
with the erection of the new Public li- 
brary building of Christiania. Mr Arn- 
esen hopes that the lessons gained from 
his study of American library buildings 
will assist materially in securing a struc- 
ture which shall prove not only an archi- 
tectural monument but a library for use 
and service. 

There is a strong sentiment in Chris- 
tiania for locating the new building at 
Hammersborg, on a high elevation over- 
looking the city. This would be a fine 
selection as far as view and appearance 
goes, but would be difficult of access. 
Mr Arnesen intimates that-a site less con- 
spicuous, but much nearer the center of 
the city is to be preferred. 

One result of Mr Arnesen’s visit to 
America is the new codperative catalog- 
ing plan by which the Public library of 
Christiania prints its catalog entries on 
standard size cards, distributing them to 
other libraries which are willing to sub- 
scribe. The A. L. A. rules for cataloging 
published in 1908 have been adopted as 
a basis for this work. 

J.C. M..H. 





Children’s Book Week Conference 

A conference for the interchange of 
ideas on the celebration of Children’s 
Book week was held at the Chicago pub- 
lic library on Friday, October 15. 

Representatives from book stores, pub- 
lishing houses, libraries, women’s clubs, 
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Camp Fire girls and the press were 
present. 

Frederick G. Melcher, secretary of 
the National Publishers’ association, ex- 
plained the purpose of this movement 
and emphasized the great importance of 
cooperation. 

Miss May Massee, editor of the A. L. 
A. Booklist, spoke of the desirability of 
making it possible to purchase the book 
as soon as the library exhibit creates the 
desire to own it. Miss Farquhar of the 
Woodlawn branch of the Chicago public 
library, said that she had planned to have 
order blanks at her exhibit so people 
could write their order while looking at 
the books and then use this later in pur- 
chasing at any store they pleased. Mr 
McEvoy, of the Volland Publishing Co., 
offered to try to interest the new Pub- 
lishers’ League, which has just been 
formed in Chicago, to have such blanks 
printed for use in all the libraries which 
wish to undertake this codperative 
method of book selling. Other speakers 
were Miss Wright, librarian of the Evan- 
ston public library, Mr Reilly, Llewellyn 
Jones of the Chicago Evening Post, and 
others. Mr C. B. Roden spoke effectively 
of the value of codperation but empha- 
sized the point that, after all, the library 
is really aiming for better books in the 
homes, in the stores and in the libraries 
and that in our zeal for more books we 
must not forget all the labor and study 
that has gone into the forming of the 
standards of children’s reading. These 
established standards have not been ac- 
complished in a day, or a year, nor by 
any one person, and publishers and book- 
sellers must come to accept and respect 
them if real cooperation in book distribu- 
tion is to result. A. F. W. 





The Ways 

To every man there openeth 
A Way, and Ways, and a Way, 
And the High Soul climbs the High Way 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low, 
And in between on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A High Way and a Low, 
And every man decideth 
The Way his soul shall go. 

; —John Oxenham. 
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Library Schools 


In an endeavor to condense material 
sufficiently to fit the available space al- 
lotted to Library Schools in October P. 
L. a typographical error crept in. The 
name of Ernest J. Reece, principal of the 
library school of the New York public 
library, was omitted and another name 


used instead. This was an error. 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 

The Library school opened September 
13 with an enrollment of nine students 
with the following states represented: 
Alabama, Georgia, Michigan, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina. Three members 
of the class have had previous library 
experience. 

Louise Bercaw, ’16, has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Carnegie library of 
Cordele, to accept a position in the Savan- 
nah public library. 

Helen E. Brackett, 18, has been appoint- 
ed librarian of the South branch, Carnegie 
library of Atlanta. 

Lucille Cobb, ’14, has accepted a position 
in the Savannah public library. ; 

Florence Eisele, ’17, has been appointed 
librarian of the State normal school, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. 4 

Irene Holloway, ’18, has resigned as li- 
brarian of the South branch, Carnegie li- 
brary of Atlanta, to take a rest. _ 

Margaret Jemison, ’14, has resigned as 
head of the reference department of the 
Public library, Dallas, Texas, to take a rest. 

Mary Matthews, ’19, has been appointed 
librarian of the English Commercial high- 
school, Atlanta. . 

Isabel Stevens, ’13, has resigned as as- 
sistant in the Georgia state library and has 
joined the staff of the library of the Dwight 
P. Robinson Construction Company, New 
York City. ; 

Ellen Wolff, ’19, has resigned as assistant 
in the Carnegie library of Atlanta to take 
a position as cataloger with the American 
Red Cross. 

ToMMIE Dora BARKER, 
Director. 


Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

Carnegie library school opened Sep- 
tember 15 for its twentieth year with 27 
students registered. After the opening 
classes, an informal reception was held 
for the new students in one of the class- 
rooms. 

The course offered in training for chil- 
dren’s work has been appreciably 
strengthened, not only in the faculty in 
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charge of the work, but the schedule of 
studies has been revised. The entrance 
requirement has been advanced to distinct 
advantage in the work. The combination 
of instruction in the three fields of li- 
brary work—the course in school library 
work, in general library work and in 
children’s library work—offers distinct 
advantages pedagogically and from the 
standpoint of economical administration. 

During the first week, visits were made 
to the branch libraries of the system in 
which the students are to be assigned for 
special work. 

Mademoiselle Agnes Dureau of Le 
Mans, France, graduate of the /nstitution 
Lair-Lamotte and student for two years 
at the University of Paris, is a member 
of the class. Mademoiselle Dureau was 
selected by the Office National des Uni- 
versités et Ecoles Francaises as one of 
the group of French students to be sent 
to American schools and colleges. 

The list of students includes 15 from 
Pennsylvania, 2 from Ohio and 1 each 
from Vermont, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, West Virginia, Iowa and France. 

The academic library course given 
jointly by the Carnegie institute of tech- 
nology and the Carnegie library school 
now has nine students enrolled. 

Stella T. Doane, L. S., 714-15, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the Syracuse Library 
school. 

Rachel Fleming Ghriest, certificate ’17, was 
married to Courtney Mackey of New York, 
September 6, 1920. 

Dorothy K. Grout, diploma ’20, has been 
appointed children’s librarian in the Public 
library, Detroit Mich. 

Edith Lyon Kelsey (Mrs Ralph Kelsey), 
diploma ’20, has accepted a position as chil- 
dren’s librarian in the St. George branch of 
the New York public library. 

Hazel H. King, diploma °19, has resigned 
her position as children’s librarian in the New 
York public library to become assistant in the 
Central children’s room, Seattle, Washington. 

Mrs Charles Hamilton Lee, diploma ’19, died 
in August, 1920, at her home in Berkeley, 
California. 

Rebecca Harris Mann, certificate ’17, died 
August 8, 1920, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ethel M. iMetzgar, diploma ’20 has been 
appointed librarian of the Medical library, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Amelia T. Pickett, certificate ’15, has re- 
signed her position as librarian in the Sarah 
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Sargent Paine memorial library, Painsdale 
Michigan, to become librarian of the Dimmick 
memorial library, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Phebe Girton Pomeroy, certificate ’14, has 
accepted the position of high school librarian, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Maud Baker Rackett, certificate ’15, was 
married September 22, 1920, to Dr Francis 
Sheffer Bodine. 

Janet MacCurdy Scott, certificate ’17, was 
married on September 29, 1920, to George S. 
Denesthone in Bellefonte, Pa. 

Lillian A. Sutherland, L. S. 1908-10, has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of the 
children’s department, Public library, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Nina C. BroTHERTON, 
Principal. 
Drexel institute L. S. A. A. 

Irma A. Watts, of the Pennsylvania leg- 
islative reference bureau, is writing maga- 
zine articles. The following titles have ap- 
peared in 1920: Woman and her part in 
the reconstruction, in the February number 
of Eleusis (the national organ of the Chi 
Omega fraternity); Mason and Dixon Line, 
June number of Motor Life; The historic 
Cumberland valley, June number of Motor- 


om. 

Miss Helen D. Subers has completed the 
cataloging of the library of the Rittenhouse 
club, Philadelphia. She spent a month this 
summer cataloging at the Public library, 


Winchester, Va., and is now engaged in 
cataloging at Wilson college, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 


Edith F. Pancoast ’01, has been appoint- 
ed head of the circulating department, Pub- 
lic library, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Frances Hobart, 04, taught at the sum- 
mer school at Yale university and also at the 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
this summer. 

Marian M. Price, ’13, has resigned her 
charge of the Social Service department of 
the University hospital, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, and is now head of the children’s de- 
partment in the Public library, Tampa, 
Florida. 

Mary Z. ‘Cruice has joined the staff of 
the library of the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Mrs Norcross (S. Helen Burns, 14) has 
a young daughter. 

Marion Price, ’11, has gone abroad in the 
service of the American Friends Relief 
Service, Vienna, Austria. 

University of Illinois 

Registration days for the academic 
year of 1920-21 were September 20-21. 

The library school registered 13 seniors 
and 20 juniors, besides four from the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
who registered for one or more courses 
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but are not considered a part of the li- 
brary school. 

The school represents 26 different col- 
leges and universities and thirteen states. 
Three registered holding Master’s de- 
grees and one with a degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

The faculty remains the same as that 
of last year, with the exception of the 
vacancy by the resignation of Miss Cur- 
tis which position has not been filled. The 
work of Miss Curtis has been distributed 
among the rest of the faculty and the 
library staff. The only addition to the 
faculty is Miss Grace Murray, of 1920. 

The social activities of the year began 
on October 15 by the Library club with 
a reception of the junior class. Miss 
Alice Tyler, president of the American 
Library Association, was the guest of 
honor upon that occasion. Miss Tyler 
opened the non-faculty lecture course. 

Most of the members of the faculty 
and several from the University library 
staff were in attendance at the Illinois 
library association held at Springfield, 
October 12-14. Miss Josie B. Houchens 
of the University library staff and fac- 
ulty was re-elected secretary of the as- 
sociation. 

A list of the appointments to positions 
of members of the senior class and of 
those who are not able to return to com- 
plete their work was published in the 
July number of Pusiic LrerariEs. To 
that list may be added the following 
items: 

Howard B. Sohn, assistant in charge of 
the down-town branch of the Public library, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mary Morrison, librarian Marshall college, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Rudolph H. Gjelsness, assistant librarian, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Nelle V. Archer, assistant librarian, Iowa 
State university, Towa City. 

Miriam E. Clay, assistant, Kansas State 
agricultural college, Manhattan. 

Margaret L. Dempster, assistant in high 
school library, Omaha, Nebraska. 

John L. Feek, loan desk, University of 
Illinois. 

J. R. Gulledge, acting librarian, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical college, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

Marie M. Hostetter, assistant, catalog de- 
partment, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
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Harriet L. Messenger, assistant, Public 
library, Riverside, California. 

Elizabeth Pieters, assistant, Public li- 
brary, Muncie, Indiana. 

Margaret Towle, a special student 1919- 
1920, was married during the summer to 
Leland Lawrence. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 


Assistant-director. 


Los Angeles 

On September 27, the Los Angeles 
library school began its twenty-ninth 
year with the largest class in its his 
tory, 27 taking the full course and 12 
registering for partial work. Of the 
regular students, 13 are college grad- 
uates; five of these have had library 
experience and those who are not col- 
lege graduates have had some college 
work or from one to eight years of li- 
brary experience. Half the class come 
from southern California; the others 
from Australia, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island and the middle west. 

The first day of school was made un- 
usually attractive by a luncheon in the 
library staff room to which the new 
students were escorted by their spon- 
sors, graduates of the school now on 
the Los Angeles library staff. The 
class of 1920 regaled the faculty and 
the entering class with tea and Russian 
cakes after the customary tour of the 
library. 

The school will give special atten- 
tion to the preparation of children’s li- 
brarians, and will offer a fundamental 
course in children’s literature, with 
elective courses in the administration 
of children’s rooms and story-telling 
in January and February. With Alice 
A. Blanchard, Jasmine Britton, Gladys 
Case, Faith E. Smith and other spe- 
cialists as instructors, the course will 
be of value to those already in library 
work as well as to the students in the 
school. 

Marton Horton, 
Principal. 
New York public library 

The school session for 1920-21 opened 
Monday, September 20. The registration 
of regular students numbered 32, includ- 
ing a few who are doing part-time study. 
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Of this number five are men. The en- 
rollment represents a wide territory, in- 
cluding Canada and Chile. Ten students 
come from New York state, four from 
Connecticut, two each from Colorado, 
Indiana, Michigan and New Jersey, and 
one each from Iowa, South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Florida, 
Nebraska and Minnesota. Of these, 19 
hold Bachelors degrees, and of this num- 
ber three have Masters degrees. Twenty- 
four have had library experience. 

The Wednesday afternoon social hours 
began on September 22. On October 6, 
Miss Mary Frank, who was one of the 
party conducting the itinerant book store 
thru New England in the summer, told of 
her experiences. 

Announcement is made of a series of 
open courses on lines similar to those of- 
fered last winter. These courses will be- 
gin on February 7 and continue until 
April 29, 1921. They are designed not as 
technical courses but as series of lectures 
of interest and value to persons who have 
had some years of library experience. 
They include, in addition to the lectures 
proper, liberal opportunities for consulta- 
tion and visits of inspection, together 
with direction as to the musical, dramatic 
and literary attractions which New York 
offers in the period covered by the 
courses. A year ago the registration 
numbered about 150 persons, some of 
whom came from Western states. 

ERNEST J. REECE, 
Principal. 
New York state library 

The school is very glad to announce the 
return of Mr Biscoe after an absence of 
six months. He has resumed his work 
in the State library and is conducting the 
course on the History of books and for- 
eign libraries in the school. 

Katharine Dame, for 10 years past a 
member of the faculty, as well as subject 
cataloger in the State library, resigned 
the middle of October to become head 
of the reference department of the St. 
Paul public library. The State library 
owes much to Miss Dame for her part 
in the reorganization of the cataloging 
department after the fire, and she has 
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developed a broad and thoro course in 
advanced cataloging in the school. She 
will be greatly missed in both depart- 
ments. 

Dr Frederick Hjelmqvist, director of 
the State library commission of Sweden, 
visited the State library on October 4-5 
and spoke to the school on library condi- 
tions in Sweden. 

“The Book Caravan,” conducted by 
the Book shop for boys and girls of 
Boston, with Misses Darling and Hard- 
ing in charge, stopped at Albany on its 
return trip from the state library con- 
ference at Lake Placid. Miss Darling 
spoke briefly to the school about the pur- 
pose of the book wagon and the exper- 
iences of the caravaners, and afterwards 
the students and faculty were given an 
opportunity to go inside and examine the 
books on the shelves. 

Miss Mary J. Booth, librarian of the 
Eastern Illinois State normal school at 
Charleston, had occasion during the 
summer to list the librarians whose 
names appear in Who’s Who in America, 
1920-21. She found 242 librarians en- 
tered—46 women and 196 men. It is 
interesting to note that of these 82 were 
trained in library schools, and that 52 
of this number were former students of 
this school. 

The senior class officers have been elected 
as follows: President, Lucille Kelling; vice- 
president, Gudrun Moe; secretary-treasurer, 
Ellen A. Johnson. 

Cards have been received announcing the 
following marriages: Leon M. Solis-Cohen, 
B. L. S. ’05, to Elfrida D. Cowen, at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., on September 23; James 
Hodgson, B. L. S. 717, to Gertrude E. Simms, 
at Richmond, Ind., on October 9. 

Epna M. SANDERSON, 
Vice-director. 
St. Louis library school 

The fall term opened on September 23, 
with 17 students registered from Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana, Oklahoma and 
Switzerland. Over half of the class has 
had practical experience, ranging from 
three months to three years. 

Brief talks were given during the 
month by Miss Laura W. Steever of the 
Children’s bureau, Washington, D. C., 
and by Mr W. L. Brewster, trustee of the 
Portland, Ore., public library. 
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The Saturday extension course, con- 
ducted by the Library school for teachers, 
in connection with Harris Teachers col- 
lege, was so successful last year that it 
will become a permanent feature. This 
year’s session opened on October 9, with 
a registration of 14. Two college credits 
are given for the course by the Harris 
Teachers college, and are accepted also 
by various universities including Colum- 
bia university, N. Y., University of IIli- 
nois and University of Chicago. 

A. E. B. 
Simmons college 

The final registration gave the total 
freshman registration for 1920-21 as 45, 
the senior and one-year group 27, and 
the total Library school as 106. 

Twelve of the one-year group have 
had library experience, ranging from 
six months to eight years. 

The school is planning to illustrate 
its work by charts, exhibits, story tell- 
ing and other demonstrations, in con- 
nection with the Endowment Fund 
bazaar at the college on November 5-6. 

June Ricnarpson DonneELLy, 
Director. 
Syracuse university 

On October 5, the senior class enter- 
tained very pleasantly the juniors with a 
picnic supper on the outskirts of the city. 

Miss Florence Wheaton, ’03, at present 
head cataloger at Bakersfield, Cal., ad- 
dressed the Library school recently on 
the County library system of California. 

Practice work in the various depart- 
ments of the University and Public li- 
braries of Syracuse started October 1. 

Harriet Bell, ’17, has recently accepted an 
appointment in charge of the library at Mc- 
Lean hospital, Waverly, Mass. 

Marion C. Van Arnam, 719, has resigned 
as librarian at McGraw, New York, to be- 
come librarian of the high school at Hor- 
nell, N. Y. 

Sara E, Green, ’17, of the U. S. Hospital 
health service, recently stationed at New 
Haven, Conn., has accepted an appointment 
at Fort Bayard, New Mexico. ; 

Ora A. Rosbrook has been appointed li- 
brarian of the College of agriculture at Syra- 
cuse university. 

ELIzABETH G. THORNE, 
Vice-director. 
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University of Texas 

The second year’s work of the school 
of library science began September 27, 
with an enrollment of 17 students, all 
young women of Texas. While no larger 
than last year’s class, it promises better 
for future usefulness in the state. Three 
are graduate students, two of whom are 
taking all the work; of the eight juniors, 
there is none who does not expect to 
finish the work, and some of the six sen- 
iors plan to return for the second year. 

Several university departments are 
profiting from last year’s courses; of the 
six students from these departments, all 
but one are utilizing the training in their 
work, and two other students have been 
added to this group. One is cataloger in 
the Visual Instruction office, the other 
assistant in the loan package library of 
the Extension division. 

Instruction this year will be divided 
into seven courses: for juniors or sen- 
iors, classification and cataloging in the 
first two terms, library administration 
and library history and extension in the 
third term, reference and documents 
thruout the year; for seniors, bibliog- 
raphy in the first term and book selection 
in the two following terms. 

Miss Agnes King has accepted the in- 
structorship position, and is presenting 
the courses in reference and cataloging. 
Miss King is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and was a member of the 
1914 class in the Wisconsin library 
school. Since that time she has been a 
member of the faculty of the Kansas 
State normal school, having charge of the 
school department and giving a course 
in children’s literature. For the past two 
years she has been reference librarian. 

J. E. Goopwin, 
Principal. 


University of Washington 

The library school opened this year 
with four graduate students, two of 
whom are from Canada, and eight under- 
graduates. Only one change has been 
made in the teaching staff—Miss Evelyn 
Blodgett is now giving the course in or- 
der and accession after having had a 
year’s leave of absence. 
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The 1920 graduates have been placed as 
follows: 

Charlotte Bergouse, Flora Belle Luding- 
ton, University of Washington library; 
Florence Pettitt, Portland Library Associa- 
tion; Weyana Lopp, Florence Lee Hall, 
Helen Remsberg, Consuelo Welty, Elma 
Hawkins, Doris Hopkins, Seattle public li- 
brary; Myrtle Fuller, Medford (Oregon) 
public library; Lelia MHazeltine, Boise 
(Idaho) public library; Gladys Platt, Uni- 
versity of Oregon library. 

Margaret Schumacher, 717, is librarian in 
the High school, Bellingham, Washington. 

May Alice Bergh, ’19, has been appointed 
to the staff of the Portland Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Edith Hile, 715, is librarian of the Queen 
Anne branch of the Seattle public library. 

Hazel Erchinger, ’19, is first assistant in 
the Broadway High School library, Seattle. 
_ Dorothy Grout, ’17, is children’s librarian 
in the Detroit public library. 

The following marriages have been an- 
nounced: 

Norma Holman, 719, to Dr O. H. Chris- 
tofferson, Seattle. 

Myrth Mason, ’20, to Lucian Loring. 
Their home is at present in Bellingham, 


Washington. 
W. E. Henry, 
Director. 
Western Reserve university 

The school opened September 23 
with a total enrollment of 36 students; 
22 of these for the regular course, 5 
for single courses and 9 students for 
the course in library work with chil- 
dren. The following states are repre- 
sented in the regular course: Ohio 11 
(9 from Cleveland), California 1, Iowa 
3, Kentucky 1, Massachusetts 1, Mon- 
tana 1, New York 1, Oklahoma 1, 
Pennsylvania 1, South Dakota 1. Five 
assistants from the Cleveland public 
library are enrolled for single courses. 

The course in library work with chil- 
dren, given since 1909 by the Cleveland 
public library, is now offered as a spe- 
cial department of the Western Re- 
serve library school. This is under 
the supervision of Miss Effie L. Power, 
director of children’s work in the 
Cleveland public library. 

Class work was suspended during 
the meeting of the Ohio library asso- 
ciation in Cleveland, that students 
might attend the sessions. The paper 
given by a graduate of this school, 
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Jennie M. Flexner, head of the circula- 
tion department of the Louisville pub- 
lic library, on the loan desk from both 
sides, proved of especial interest to the 
students. 

Two talks on library commission 
work were given at the school during 
that week. Miss Jessie Welles of the 
Wisconsin library commission, spoke 
on Experiences of a library visitor, 
and William J. Hamilton, secretary of 
the Indiana library commission, spoke 
on Rural extension and the county li- 
brary. Dr Fredrik Hjelmquist of the 
National library commission, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, was a recent visitor and 
spoke briefly on library work in 
Sweden. 

Recent appointments 

Helen D. Marvin, ’12, senior student at 
College for women, ne w. 

Laura Robson, ’12, librarian of Exten- 
sion department, Library of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, succeeding Miss Helen J. Stearns, ’05. 

Mrs Mura M. Craine, ’16, assistant to su- 
pervisor of branches, Cleveland public 1i- 
brary. 

Winifred E. Brooker, ’16, assistant, Web- 
ster branch, New York public library. 

Frances E. Gates, ’18, first assistant, 
Woodland branch, Cleveland public library. 

Marion E. Kirk, ’19, assistant cataloger, 
 adeaeae of Rochester library, Rochester, 


Lydia M. Barrette, ’20, librarian, Public 
library, Mason City, Iowa. 

Dorothy A. Hill, ’20, First assistant, East 
79th St. branch, Cleveland public library. 

Hildegarde Perkins, 717, was married to 
Horace F. Pendery of Cincinnati, Septem- 
ber 18, 1920. : 

Miriam Howard, ’20, was married to Wil- 
liam R. Challice of Detroit, October 2, 1920. 
Chautauqua library school 

The Chautauqua school for librarians 
this year graduated its first class that had 
completed a year’s course under the in- 
stallment plan of four summers. The 
school doubled its average number of 
students for the 20 years as a short 
course summer school. 

It was observed that the development 
in the students from summer to summer 
with the intervening year of experience 
was as marked as would be observed in 
the same time between grades in the work 
in any class of any school or college. 

In addition to the regular faculty, of 
which Miss Mary E. Downey is director 
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and successful librarians from the vari- 
ous libraries over the country were mem- 
bers, general lectures were open to the 
school students. In addition, advantage 
was taken of specialists who were giving 
courses in the regular colleges, to have 
them appear before the school. Prof 
Richard F. Burton, Dr Hurbert Adams 
Gibbons, Dr Luther F. Weigh, Rabbi 
Louis Wolsey, gave special lectures in 
subjects related to library work. 

The school included 62 students from 
13 states representing the following types 
of libraries: Public, 36; college, 12; 
high-school, 9; normal-school, 1. 





Children’s Book Week 
The committee on Children’s Book 


. Week with the slogan “More books in the 


home,” has been giving special attention 
to make a successful effort to have the 
slogan adopted by the public. Mr F. G. 
Melcher, of New York, chairman of the 
general committee, has visited many of 
the meetings of the state library associa- 
tions and has made a very strong and 
stirring appeal for the movement. The 
magazines that pertain more especially 
to the home are urging the observance 
of Children Book Week and are laying 
out details for its successful conduct. 
Good Housekeeping for October, Out- 
look, Collier's Weekly, St. Nicholas, 
John Martin’s Books and others have 
given editorial space to the week besides 
articles full of helpful suggestions. 

The committee has prepared a list of 
suggestions for librarians covering prep- 
aration for the week, some of the things 
librarians can do in the way of exhibi- 
tions, club meetings in the schools and 
church, moving pictures and the press 
appeal to the children with a short bib- 
liography of where material may be 
found. The committee wili supply on 
request the Jessie Wilcox Smith poster in 
colors, fliers for bulletin boards, stickers 
for use in correspondence, announcement 
slips for distribution and working draw- 
ings for the bookcase. Librarians are 
urged to write to the Children Book 
Week at Room 212, 334 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, for anything relating to the 
subject. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The Association of American Li- 
brary schools has issued a circular en- 
titled Books and a vocation, setting 
forth the character and requirements 
and compensations of library work. 


A bibliography of the “Mesabi Iron 
Range of Minnesota” prepared by 
Signa Niemi of the University of Wis- 
consin library school has been issued 
for the Public library of Eveleth, Minn. 


A pamphlet in lavender and gold 
with the title “California in Print” has 
been issued by the Public library of 
Los Angeles, as a reference collection 
of Californiana. The list extends back to 
the earliest period of exploration and 
down to the present, covering every in- 
terest of the state. 


One of the most attractive reports is 
that issued by the Carnegie library of 
Watertown, South Dakota. It is postal 
size, has four pages and contains enticing 
bits of information given in a most attrac- 
tive way. A presentation of reports of 
this kind to the public, whatever might 
be offered to the Board, will increase 
public interest and decrease cost of print- 
ing over the old style reports. 


Number 1, volume 4, of the Technical 
Book Review Index, issued by the Tech- 
nology department of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburg is available. As is 
well known, this index, printed from part 
of a card-index maintained by the Car- 
negie library of Pittsburgh, is a record of 
certain book reviews appearing in the 
scientific, technical and trade journals 
currently received in the technology de- 
partment. , 


Part III of the Shakespeare Dictionary 
by A. E. Baker, borough librarian of 
Taunton, England, has been issued. This 
covers Macbeth and has considerable 
amount of information concerning edi- 
tions, historical settings, references to au- 
thorities and relations of material that 
will give valuable assistance to students 
of Shakespeare. The price is less for 
subscribers than for the general public. 


A recent issue of the New York Times 
contains a sketch of the New York So- 
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ciety library in which it is claimed that 
this was the first library for public use in 
America. The Public library of Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, has hhad a 
claim of that kind dating from 1736, but 
New York Society library bases a prior 
claim on a collection of books received 
from a British clergyman in 1728 and ac- 
cepted by the common council, tho to be 
sure, New York Society library’s collec- 
tion is a very different thing from that 
first product. 


Massachusetts primer of citizenship 
and government, compiled by Martha 
E. D. White for the Committee on edu- 
cation and citizenship of the Massa- 
chusetts league of women voters, is 
one of the most attractive of political 
pamphlets. It has been given a literary 
flavor by the inclusion of bits of poetry 
or historical data and at the same time 
it answers definitely the plain ques- 
tions as to the how and why of voting 
for all officers, national, state and local. 

While issued especially for women, 
many a man will find it useful in giv- 
ing information about voting in the 
which he often shows himself lament- 
ably lacking. 

The report of the Public library of 
Seattle for 1919 appears in rather unique 
form. The statements thruout the 
report are under caption that attract the 
eye at once. This because the salient 
features of the year’s work are in the 
language of the publicity man as follows: 

Do you know, that the library contains 
319,394 books? 

That the books purchased in 1919 cost 
on an average 13 cents more a volume than 
they did in 1918? 

That 1919 showed an increase of 10% 
of the number of borrowers in 1918? 

That 23% of the population of Seattle 
are registered borrowers? 

An increase of 21% over the number of 
books borrowed in 1918 means that 1,626,- 
132 books were borrowed from the Seattle 
public library, and its branches, for use at 
home during the past year? 

Besides English, the library has books 
and magazines in the French, German, 
Spanish, Danish, Italian, Croatian, Russian 
and Yiddish languages? 

That business men of the city are finding 
the library books and periodicals of in- 
creasing importance to them—this increase 
showed 48% over 1918? 
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Library meetings 

Michigan—The thirtieth annual meeting 
of the Michigan library association was 
held at Petoskey, September 16-18, 1920. 

The first session, on Thursday after- 
noon, was a business one presided over 
by the president, Miss Annie A. Pollard, 
of the Grand Rapids public library. 

Miss G. M. Walton, State normal col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, reported that ten round 
table and regional meetings were held 
in Michigan during the year. To all of 
them, the committee sent speakers or 
otherwise assisted. 127 libraries sent 
328 librarians and 32 board members. 
Others who attended numbered 142, 
making a total of 502. The committee 
was aided by the State board of library 
commissioners who paid for traveling 
expenses and furnished printing. 

The need for greater opportunities for 
library training in Michigan was empha- 
sized by Miss Sleneau of Highland Park, 
chairman of the Standardization commit- 
tee, as well as for yearly reports as to 
standards. 

The committee on legislation, thru 
Mr. Ranck, made the following recom- 
mendations which were adopted by the 
association. 

1. A general revision of library legisla- 
tion of the state with a view, if possible, 
of combining all such general legislation 
in one act under the educational article 
of the constitution of the state. 

. In this general revision, provision 
should be made for a minimum taxation to 
be based on the population to be served 
rather than on the assessed valuation of the 
property. No maximum of taxation should 
be named in the law. The present county 
library law should be amended so that there 
will be no double taxation on the part. of 
the county which is maintaining existing 
libraries. 

4. All libraries maintained wholly or in 
the county which are maintaining existing 
part by taxation should be required to sup- 
ply a copy of their annual report to the 
State board of library commissioners. 

5. Legislation to make the officials of 
libraries competent to certify to copies 
of printed or manuscript material in their 
possession, so that such copies when so 
certified will be legal evidence in courts. 

6. An amendment to the teachers’ re- 
tirement fund bill to inelude librarians 
within the operations of that law. 

7. Permitting group insurance on the 


part of municipal corporations, whereby li- 
brary boards will be able to get such in- 
surance for library workers, on the same 
terms as private institutions or corporations 
get for their workers. 

8. Additional legislation for competent 
library training if such is necessary to pro- 
vide for such facilities. 


The work of the State board of library 
commissioners was presented in a series 
of talks, short but heartening, by Henry 
Nelson Loud, president, Detroit; Adam 
Strohm, Detroit; Samuel H. Ranck, 
Grand Rapids, and Mrs Mary C. Spen- 
cer, secretary, Lansing. The latter 
urged the librarians to codperate with 
her in supplying material for the Bulletin 
and also to help her to get in touch with 
posts of the American Legion that she 
might supply them with books furnished 
by the A. L. A. War Service. She 
reported that she had a number of dis- 
carded traveling libraries which she 
would give to rural schools wishing to 
have them and asking librarians to put 
her in touch with such. 

A very welcome addition to Thursday 
evening’s program came in the form of 
an address by the vice-president of the 
United States, the Hon Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, who urged librarians to get a new 
idea of the service they can render 
humanity during the present days of 
reconstruction following the world war, 
and begged them to put into the hands 
of the youth of the nation the best books, 
help the young people to secure a 
philosophy of life, and an understanding 
that life is not measured by the position 
one may occupy. “The school teachers 
and the librarians will make or mar the 
future of American citizenship,” said the 
speaker in conclusion. 

Burridge D. Butler, of Chicago, pub- 
lisher of the Prairie Farmer, gave the 
main address of the evening. His topic 
was Service and he urged the librarians 
of the country to aid in the great work 
of present day reconstruction. Condi- 
tions following the great war have forced 
decided changes in the policies of schools, 
churches and libraries, as well as other 
institutions, and the librarians are among 
those who must lead in the reconstruc- 
tion work. They must get in touch with 
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the school and church and mix with the 
human, personal activities of their com- 
munity. 

He spoke briefly in behalf of “the 
underprivileged boy and girl.” He urged 
librarians to give particular attention to 
the work of searching out and aiding the 
boy and girl who are not in the one hun- 
dred per cent privileged class to the end 
that they may make good on their in- 
vestment in education. 

The evening closed by Ivan Swift, poet 
and painter, Harbor Springs, reading 
his own poetry and impersonating an old 
French settler to the great delight of the 
audience. 

Preceding the book talks on Friday 
morning was the president’s message, 
“Life, libraries and an _ incomplete 
angler. ”* The message was contained in 
a tale of a librarian who went fishing. 
“With her friend, the Great Angler, she 
believes that the same requisites are 
required for life and a librarian’s job as 
for fishing, and chief among them, as he 
has said, is a ‘large measure of hope’. d 
She applied the test to the work of the 
association and showed that the future 
for libraries in Michigan holds a large 
measure of hope, as follows: 

The following things have already 
been achieved: 

A library visitor appointed by the State 

Board to supplement a library organizer 

already appointed, as well as a library 

worker with the county normal school. 

Various library training courses. 

A Library section in State Teachers asso- 
ciation. 

Growing collections of things in historical 
material. 

Visits of the Michigan libraries. 
Traveling libraries from the State library. 

In the future we expect: 

1. Better legislation for maintenance. It 
is the solid rock foundation. Salaries, bud- 
gets, progress hinge largely on this. Legis- 
lation for pensions and other matters 
affecting the old age of librarians. 

2. Standardization of libraries. Certifica- 
tion of librarians. We owe it to establish 
excellence in our profession. It will be only 
a fair return for a stable and adequate sup- 
port and compensation. 

3. Thoro library training made available 
for all in the State. 





*This beautiful story will appear later 
in Pusric Lrpraries. 


4. A Bulletin that will be the mouthpiece 
of the association, an advertising medium for 
library extension, and the inspiration of 
librarians. 

5. Regional organization in districts where 
round tables are now held with a chairman 
and secretary. These organizations to have 
representation on the Executive Board. Here 
is where we may learn from the Upper Pen- 
insula. In 1913 they formed their Upper 
Peninsula library association, an effective 
regional association. We could make no mis- 
take in following suit in other regions. 

6. Closer codperation with agencies work- 
ing for collection of historical data. 

7. County libraries, which will everywhere 
spread their wings over the counties like hens 
gathering their chickens; and Library trucks, 
which will plough their way thru this 
northern sand. 

Have we basis for hope that all this 
will be accomplished? Yes! a thousand 
times, yes!) Why this optimism? Why 
this large measure of hope? Does what 
we have accomplished warrant it? Per-- 
haps not, entirely. What then? Let us 
go back to the librarian’s story. The peo- 
ple of this association have always had 
this same lovely comradery. What has 
helped one has been passed along. That 
it has been done often at personal ex- 
pense is an unmistakable test. There has 
been understanding sympathy, and con- 
scious effort that the far away parts of 
the state should not feel professional 
isolation. Some libraries have even 
mothered others, bringing them up from 
babyhood. The founders of the associ- 
ation had this comradery in a large 
measure and our members have it still. 
The State Board is more than meeting us 
half way in cordial codperation. 

D. Ashley Hooker of Detroit described 
the particular merits and usefulness of 
certain recent scientific and_ technical 
books. Mr Hooker agreed to furnish 
aid in the selection of such books to the 
librarians of Michigan should they apply 
to him. 

M. Louise Converse, librarian, Central 
Michigan normal school, spoke on Pro- 
fessional reading for librarians, empha- 
sizing the importance of reading library 
periodicals. [This paper will be given in 
full later. ] 

Dr Richard Clyde Ford, head of the 
department of modern languages, State 
normal college, Ypsilanti, told of some 
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books of travel that had interested him 
and of how he had taken the time one 
summer when he was ill to read Russian 
fiction. He gave an outline of a course 
of reading in Russian fiction that could 
be followed by any one desiring to make 
the acquaintance of the great Russian 
writers, describing each book in the most 


happy manner. 
General 
Encyclopedia articles on Russia—geogra- 
phy, history, people, language, etc. 
Palmer—Russian life in town and country 
—Putnam. 
Baring—Russian literature—Holt. 
Phelps—Essays on Russian  novelists— 
Macmillan. 
Authors 
Classical. (The following titles may be 
obtained in the Everyman’s library.) 
Gogol, the founder of Russian fiction. 
Dead souls. 
Taras Bulba. 
Dostoievsky. 
The house of the dead. 
Poor folk O’ the gambler. 
Turgeniev. 
Liza. 
Virgin soil. 
Fathers and sons. (The modern library, 
Boni and Liveright.) 
Tolstoi. 
Childhood, boyhood, youth. 
Anna Karenina. 
What men live by and other stories. 
(Stratford library.) 
Modern, 
Gorki. 
Creatures that once were men. (The 
modern library.) 
Stories of the steppes. (Stratford li- 
brary.) 
Chekhov. 
The bishop and other stories. Macmillan. 
Andreev. 
The seven that were hanged. (Modern 
library.) 

A very delightful automobile ride to 
the principal resorts on Little Traverse 
Bay was provided by the Chamber of 
Commerce for Friday afternoon. 

Trustees’ section 

The trustees’ sessions were in charge 
of G. A. Wolf, of Grand Rapids, whose 
comments on the subjects treated in 


papers and addresses were as follows: 
The scope of activities of the trustee is 
limited, but I know of no reason why 
they may not legitimately be enlarged. 
We trustees usually perform our little 
duties well, giving as little time to the 
library as possible. Why should we not 
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give the institution in all its varied 
aspects the benefit of our time and ability, 
and should not trustees really consider 
this a moral obligation on their part, in 
accepting the office? 

Should they not become familiar with 
all phases of library work and therefore, 
of all library problems and thereby equip 
themselves to help solve these problems 
as far as possible. 

The Republic of Letters should have a 
world outlook and not even know any 
nationalistic boundary lines. The world’s 
literature depends for its richness upon 
its diversity and differences of nationality 
create the most interesting diversity. 

Freedom of thought is perhaps the 
greatest thing in the world. All honest 
thought must be welcomed here. 

There is no money remuneration for 
the valuable services of library trustees 
in Michigan and no one is asking to 
change this policy. There must be then 
some attraction about the office, for some 
of them serve long and faithfully. Some 
of them sacrifice time and chances for 
money-making in the service of their 
home library. Is there satisfactory com- 
pensation other than this? What is the 
“quid pro quo?” 

In general the librarian must be demo- 
cratic ; the library is for all; it must make 
its influence felt by everyone; and must 
not let the management get into narrow 
or partisan hands. One of the great 
qualifications of the ideal librarian is a 
liberal mind and broad vision, so as to 
build the institution for the ages, having 
in view the ultimate destiny of mankind 
here below. 

In assigning the subject “The ideal 
trustee,” we did not intend to deal with 
the fanciful or something existing only 
in the imagination. But rather, were 
thinking of something possible to realize, 
a mental conception of some possible 
standard of excellence. 

After having heard Miss Jewell’s paper 
we trustees realize how far we fall below 
the ideal, and will accept any criticism 
from her without the slightest bitterness. 

Freedom of thought is perhaps the 
greatest thing in the world. All honest 
thought must be welcomed here. 
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In The model library of the future, A. 
L. Sawyer, president of the board of 
trustees of Spies public library, Menomi- 
nee, said that “in order that it be properly 
conducted the library organization should 
be on a thoro business basis, and the 
field divided for suitable management. 
The working forces of a library organ- 
ization ‘are principally composed of the 
librarian and staff, a board of trustees 
and an adequate appropriation. A proper 
equilibrium between these forces, abso- 
lute harmony of action, and a clear con- 
ception of the proper functions of each 
-element are of first importance. In 
library work as in many other things, 
team work tells, and to this end each par- 
ticipant should understand and appreciate 
his duties, but also recognize the offices 
of each of the others. Harmony and 
team work can best be accomplished by 
maintaining an absolutely open book as 
to all transactions and an intimate rela- 
tionship of all elements entering into the 
work.” He felt that the influence of the 
library should not be limited to the con- 
fines of a city and told of the work of 
the Menominee county library system. 
The library which most successfully 
accomplishes the work will be the model 
library of the future. 

The Responsibilities of the library 
trustees were described by C. E. Bement, 
former chairman, Library commission, 
Lansing, who made some most valuable 
points as to the trustee’s responsibility in 
the purchase of books which register 
advance in thought. He championed 
liberality and a broad view. (See p. 487.) 

The Compensations of a library trustee 
were declared by W. L. Jenks, president, 
Library Commissioners, Port Huron, to 
be adequate. He spoke of the satisfac- 
tion which comes to a trustee who has 
helped to establish a library and aided in 
seeing that it is guarded by satisfactory 
legislation, and grown to be an efficient 
educational institution. He urged the 
worthwhileness of efforts in behalf of 
centering the interests of foreign born 
citizens upon the library. 

No one was found brave enough to 
describe the “Ideal librarian from the 
trustee’s point of view,” before so many 
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real, perhaps not always ideal librarians, 
but Miss Agnes Jewell of Adrian gave 
a paper on the “Ideal trustee from the 
librarian’s point of view.” Her conclu- 
sion was that we already have the ideal 
trustee if we establish proper relations 
with him. We must first establish 
friendly relations with him. Give and get 
full confidence, keep together in council, 
for the more perfect the understanding 
the less will control need to be exercised 
and the trustee avoid non-technical inter- 
ference with technical subjects. But the 
trustee is busy. Never go to him with 
petty troubles or for decisions you should 
make yourself. Let him know you expect 
him to care for results, not methods, that 
he alone is responsible to the people, that 
his responsibility to the library ends with 
the selection of a suitable librarian. Then 
there will be unity of purpose, for the end 
sought by both will be the same, harmony 
and full codperation. Each will recog- 
nize the other’s rights and the trustee, to 
quote Mr Montgomery, “will make it the 
rule of his life not to embarrass the per- 
son in charge of the collection of which 
he is trustee,” but rather will he stand 
back of the librarian and permit him to 
shift to his shoulders all of those annoy- 
ances which if handled directly incur the 
opposition of the people. 


The ideal trustee and the ideal 
librarian are “just folks” drawn 
closely together by the common 


bond of interest in the public weal, 
intent upon making the library a factor 
in the life of the town, not running ahead 
of the people so far that they have to 
strain to keep up and too many fall by 
the wayside; not too slowly so that the 
advanced thinkers find the library “asleep 
at the switch,” but right in the middle of 
things with the right books for the right 
people at the right time, the librarian 
blazing away full of fire and enthusiasm, 
the trustee like the old story of the way- 
ward boy with no skid to his wheel act- 
ing as a brake, in the words of the Cleve- 
land survey, to “moderate the transports 
of the experts.” [This paper will be 
given in full later.] 

After Miss Jewell’s paper, Mr Wolf 
closed the session, saying, “We trustees 
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realize how far we fall below the ideal, 
and would accept any criticism from her 
without the slightest bitterness. She is 
all her name implies and we are thankful 
we now realize the wish of the poet, 
Burns: 

Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 

and foolish notion. 

On Saturday morning, the report of 
the State library visitor, Miss Nina K. 
Preston, made apparent the value of 
fostering care such as is now being given 
by the state to the little libraries. 

Library training in Michigan was dis- 
cussed in a report by Miss G. M. Walton, 
as to teacher training in the Michigan 
State normal college, in the Northern 
State normal school by Alma A. Olson 
and in Alma college by Annette P. Ward. 
Helen M. Ward of Detroit and Samuel 
H. Ranck of Grand Rapids described the 
training classes in their libraries. 

An amendment to the constitution was 
passed increasing the annual dues to 
$1.00. 

A set of resolutions reviewing the li- 
brary career of Miss Agnes Van Valken- 
burgh was adopted. The following had 
special regard to Michigan: 

That the Michigan Library association 
records its loss and sorrow in the death of 
— Agnes VanValkenburgh, on July 6, 
1920. 

As librarian of Bay City public library, 
she stood for all that was worthy in the 
civic and intellectual life of her community. 
There was no good movement which had 
not her enthusiastic support, while by her 
readings, given in the library, she did much 
to stimulate an appreciation of good 
literature. 

High as Miss VanValkenburg stood pro- 
fessionally, it is as an outstanding person- 
ality that she will best be remembered. 
Her rare sense of humor, her great capacity 
for friendship, her quick sympathy and 
idealism, made her a power for good, and 
in deep appreciation of all these things, the 
Michigan State library association records 
this tribute to her memory. 

A comprehensive resolution — re- 
port covering a number of im- 
portant matters was. brought in 
by the committee and was_ passed 
unanimously by the association. The 
principal points covered were as follows: 
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Sincere appreciation was tendered those 
who appeared on the program, and to 
the hosts of the meeting at Petosky; ap- 
preciation of the Round Table committee 
and the excellent work it accomplished 
in the year; reasonable emphasis of the 
opinion that all educational institutions 
should give proper credit toward a 
degree for work down in the ‘library. 
A resolution from the trustee session 
asked that the State board of library 
commissioners open up and maintain 
frequent communications with the local 
library boards and committees of the 
state for mutual acquaintance and 
furtherance of the library cause of the 
state. 

Interesting material from the State 
library and State university and a 
collection of book plates made by Miss 
Henriette I. Scranton of the A. L. A. 
War Service, New York City, were on 
exhibition. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Miss Angie Messer, Mani- 
stee; first vice-president, Miss Alma 
Olson, Marquette; second vice-president, 
D. Ashley Hooker, Detroit; secretary, 
Miss Mary E. Dow, Saginaw; treasurer, 
Miss Rose Ball of Albion college. 


Minnesota— The twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Minnesota library asso- 
ciation was held in Hibbing, September 
15-18th, 1920, with a large and enthu- 
siastic group of library workers in at- 
tendance. 

Miss Clara F. Baldwin, State library 
director, reported in detail on the revised 
county library law which provides that 
the county be the tax unit and that a 
system of state aid be given libraries. 

The law provides a 3 mill maximum 
tax levy, recommends a governing board 
of five members, with terms of office for 
four years, having exclusive control of 
all funds deposited to the library account. 
In cities and villages of less than two 
thousand people, not levying a tax for 
public library purposes, the school board 
may maintain a public library for the use 
of all residents of the district. 

The report of the “Enlarged Member- 
ship” campaign conducted by Mrs Jenny 
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Lind Blanchard of Little Falls, stated 
that a large number of librarians and 
trustees joined the association. There 
was $232 secured for Minnesota library 
association dues and $73 was sent to 
American Library Association head- 
quarters for new memberships. A total 
of $306 was collected at an expense of 
$10.65. 

Mrs J. T. Jennings of St. Paul pre- 
sented the following resolution which 
was approved by the convention. 

In view of the present scarcity of trained 
librarians: 

Resolved, that the president of the as- 
sociation be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with the authorities of the 
State university in regard to the inaugura- 
tion of professional courses of study in li- 
brary science. 

The tentative report from the com- 
mittee on the standardization of libraries, 
of which Miss Margaret Hickman, Eve- 
leth, was the chairman, divided the li- 
braries of the state by population, into 
six classes giving the minimum of vol- 
umes in the library, minimum circulation 
and income, number and qualification of 
staff necessary to qualify’ in any one 
class. As the vast majority of the li- 
braries in the state are in villages with 
less than 2,000 population, the matter is 
not an easy one for adjustment. 

The classification of libraries under 
the five points suggested was as fol- 
lows: 

Class A— 

Population, 100,000 or more; Volumes in li- 
brary, 100,000 or more; Circulation, 300,000 or 
more; Staff—trained librarian, trained heads 
of departments and branches; Income, $60,- 
000 or more. 

Class B— 

Population, 30,000 to 100,000; Volumes in 
library, 30,000 or more; Circulation, 90,000 or 
more; Staff—trained librarian, trained heads 
of departments and branches; Income, $18,- 
000 or more. 

Class C— 

Population, 15,000 to 30,000; Volumes in li- 
brary, 15,000 or more; Circulation, 75,000 
or more; Staff—1 trained librarian, 1 trained 
school librarian, 2 untrained assistants, 1 page; 
Income, $15,000 or more. 

Class D— 

Population, 10,000 to 15,000; Volumes in 
library, 10,000 or more; Circulation, 30,000 
or more; Staff—l trained librarian, 1 sum- 
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mer school trained assistant, 1 page; Income, 
$6,000 or more. 

Class E— 

Population, 5,000 to 10,000; Volumes in 
library, 5,000 or more; Circulation, 15,000 or 
more; Staff—1 trained librarian, 1 untrained 
assistant, 1 page; Income, $5,000 or more. 
Class F— 

Population, up to 5,000; Volumes in li- 
brary, up_to 5,000; Circulation, 1,000 to 15,- 
000 ; Staff—1 librarian (summer school), 1 
untrained assistant; Income, up to $5,000. 
_ Any library qualifying in 4 points belongs 
in the higher class. 





Note—The libraries in Class F should as 
far as possible become branches for county 
library systems. 

Miss Carey in the report on Hospital 
library work in Minnesota, showed that 
the committee is keeping in touch with 
hospital construction and is securing li- 
brary service for ex-service and public 
service men as far as possible. 

The “Who’s Who” committee, a large 
committee gathered together for the pur- 
pose of furthering good-fellowship, hos- 
pitality and information, had for its 
chairman Miss Sarah Le Crone of Fari- 
bault. This committee assisted with in- 
troductions at the reception on Wednes- 
day evening and thruout the conven- 
tion. 

Education and libraries 

The address in the evening was de- 
livered by James M. McConnell, State 
commissioner of education, who took for 
the subject of his talk “The library as an 
educational factor.” Mr McConnell gave 
a brief sketch of the past, present and 
future of public education and its un- 
limited possibilities. Applying his re- 
marks to libraries, he said that “they 
were limited in that they had no connec- 
tion with any state source and frequently 
were limited in conception and funds,” 
also that “it was only possible for them 
to serve in the larger centers of popula- 
tion and that they lacked the stimulus 
of state aid and impetus.” Further that 
there should be legal standards for 
trained librarians. 

Speaking of recent legislation, by 
which the Library commission became 4 
division of the State department of edu- 
cation, Mr McConnell said the Library 
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division is on the same basis as the other 
divisions of the department of education, 
rendering the same service to libraries as 
the department does to schools. 

In small communities, the union of 
school and public libraries was urged, 
which would enable the community to 
secure better service and would prove a 
more economical arrangement than the 
attempt to maintain two institutions. 

The librarian’s job, quoting further 
from Mr McConnell’s speech, is “to 
make the library serve the public; in 
other words, sell the library to the public, 
and libraries only reach their maximum 


value when the librarian is a good sales-— 


man.” 

The proposed library law now under 
consideration will do much toward fur- 
thering the recommendations made in Mr 
McConnell’s splendid address. 

An informal reception, held in the li- 
brary club room, followed the formal ses- 
sion. This proved to be a general get- 
together where old acquaintances were 
renewed and new ones made. 

Range visit 

Thursday, September 15, was devoted 
to a tour of the “Range,” beginning with 
a visit to South Hibbing, which is soon 
to be the “new” Hibbing. The present 
site is being situated over an ore body 
which is to be mined, hence all buildings 
in this area are being removed from the 
old to the new location. From Hibbing 
the guests were taken to Chisholm where 
the Public library and schools were vis- 
ited. Luncheon was served by the Buhl 
library board in their exquisite library. 
. Leaving Buhl, the library at Mt. Iron was 
visited and also the Public library at 
Virginia. In the latter place side-trips 
to the lumber mill and new high school 
building, with its beautiful theater, were 
made. 

The last library visited was at Eveleth, 
where the visitors were guests at a tea 
given by the Virginia and Eveleth library 
boards. After walking about the lovely 
park in which the library is located, the 
return journey to Hibbing was made. The 
beauty of the day, the excellent roads and 
the cordially of both guests and hosts 
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added much to the complete enjoyment 
of the day. 

Following the very delicious banquet 
at the library club rooms in Hibbing, R. 
L. S. Ferguson of St. Paul gave a short 
talk on the “Library as an educational 
asset.” Toasts were given by Miss 
Massee, representing the American Li- 
brary Association and Mr Fred Ward 
of the Child Welfare Board of St. Louis 
county. Miss Mary Wadden was the 
chief speaker of the evening and her 
charming talk on “Joan of Arc” quite 
transported her hearers to another land 
and age. Her keen sympathy for and 
with her subject, and her marvelous word 
pictures of present day destruction, wit- 
nessed while serving in canteen work in 
France, were most magnetic. 

Book-selling 

The morning session on Friday opened 
with a talk by Leonard H. Wells, remin- 
iscent of his twenty-five years’ connec- 
tion with book selling in Minnesota. His 
brief history of the development and 
growth of the department from its foun- 
dation to the present was clearly and in- 
terestingly told. 

Mr Wells paid a very fine tribute to 
the late Edmond Brooks, who, thru his 
collection of old and rare books, gave 
Minneapolis an international reputation. 

Regarding the shortage of paper Mr 
Wells said that one reason was the great 
quantity of magazines published whose 
space was used by national advertisers 
for advertising their wares and the print- 
ing of a lot of poor stories. His remark 
that one-fifth of the magazines published 
today could be dispensed with brought a 
round of applause. Mr Wells firmly be- 
lieves in personal contact with his cus- 
tomers and there is no doubt but that 
his sound and courteous methods based 
on this fine principle have brought suc- 
cess to his efforts. 

Some exceedingly choice bindings were 
exhibited by Mr Wells at the close of his 
talk. 

Book-buying 

The other extremity of the business, 
that of buying books, was discussed by 
Miss Lois M. Jordan of the Minneapolis 
public library. 
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With increased costs, inadequate in- 
comes, and transportation difficulties, the 
field presents many adventures. Miss 
Jordan viewed book-purchasing from the 
angle of the large library but gave several 
helpful suggestions for all who are in 
the position of purchasers. Gifts, sec- 
ond hand dealers and agents are all agen- 
cies to be considered. 

Comparing increased prices of books 
Miss Jordan gave the price for popular 
fiction of not-such-a-long-time-ago, at 96 
cents, with Crosset and Dunlap titles 
listed at 33 and 36 cents; the present 
price being $1.95 and $2.00 for present 
day fiction, and $1.00 for Grosset and 
Dunlap reprints. Add to this the in- 
creased freight rate, and it is not sur- 
prising that book funds disappear so 
rapidly. 

Advertising 

Miss Gregory of the St. Paul public 
library, followed Miss Jordan and her 
own words sum up her talk. On first 
thought, “Getting to the people the books 
that they do not want” seems closely akin 
to forcible feeding. That the object is 
mental nourishment, altruistically applied 
makes it sound none the less drastic. The 
subject is, in reality, a delightfully ob- 
scure way of introducing that most pop- 
ular subject of library discussion, “li- 
brary advertising.” 

Miss Gregory considered three phases 
of advertising :. personal solicitation, 4i- 
rect advertising, and general publicity. 
Speaking before clubs and organized 
groups, calling attention to books on 
timely subjects on permanent bulletin 
boards, and window displays in down 
town stores are all effective means of 
calling attention to the books that the 
public does not know it wants. With the 
multitude of agencies to work with, and 
the vast quantity of material to be used, 
no one seriously desiring to advertise 
need hesitate for lack of opportunity, for 
altho “we hear a great deal about the 
‘psychology of advertising’ isn’t a great 
deal of it applied common sense?” 

A. L. A. Booklist 

Miss Massee, editor of the American 
Library Association Booklist, spoke for 
a few minutes on the reorganization of 
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the staff at American Library Associa- 
tion headquarters and the work that they 
hoped to carry on, also on the attentior 
which publishers are paying to titles list- 
ed in the Booklist. 

Miss Carey read Mrs De Lury’s paper 
on “Book reviews versus advertise- 
ments.” A most apt story sums up the 
situation. An old man compared the 
past and present by saying: “In my young 
days, a novel had to do good to be read; 
now it’s an even thing between the man 
who has written a book and the man 
who has invented a bunion eraser—it all 
depends on which gets the more adver- 
tising. It isn’t fame men want these 
days—it’s money.” Realizing the worth 
of the American Library Association 
Booklist, Mrs De Lury asks “May a few 
suggestions of improvement in the Amer- 
ican Library Association list be made? 
First—would it not be possible to grade 
the books a little more finely? Where 
there is a considerable number of books 
on one subject, it would aid the librarian 
of a small library confined to one or 
two purchases, to select the best? Sec- 
ond—can something be done by them to 
hasten the review? Third—since ulti- 
mately the ability, integrity, reputation 
and reliability of the reviewer are all im- 
portant, would it not be possible and ad- 
visable to raise the standard of reviews, 
by extending recognition to the individ- 
uality of the reviewers and thus raise the 
dignity of their profession and place 
greater responsibility on them? Many 
newspapers are now having important 
articles and editorials signed by their 
writers. Should not book reviews in the 
American Library Association list and 
others be signed also? 

At the afternoon session, Dr Dow, su- 
perintendent of the school for the blind 
at Faribault, gave a short talk on books 
for the blind, which was followed by 
Miss Harriet A. Wood’s address on “The 
wider use of the school plant.” Miss 
Wood stressed the community and social 
service work that libraries could do, and 
urged the strengthening and fortifying 
of existing centers by cooperating in all 
possible ways; the putting aside of all 
personal feeling and making “not mine, 
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nor thine, but ours” the slogan for all 
community work. 

“How a hobby beats the devil” was the 
title 6f a very interesting paper by Robert 
W. G. Vail on attractions that would 
keep boys and girls interested and happy 
and out of mischief. [This paper will 
appear in P. L. later.] 

C. E. Berkman, of the Chisholm li- 
brary board, told of adopting an aban- 
doned saloon and the converting of it into 
a men’s reading room, after which Miss 
Countryman sketched the establishment 
and results of the municipal reading 
rooms which had been maintained by the 
Minneapolis library. 

The evening was spent at Bennett 
Park where a most delicious supper was 
served followed by some up-to-the-min- 
ute after-dinner speeches given by repre- 
sentative men of Hibbing. 

This evening program, under the open 
sky, with a glorious sunset fading away 
and tinting the heavens with orchid 
shades was a beautiful ending to a per- 
fect day. 

On Saturday morning the final session 
was devoted to business by Miss Carey. 
The following motion was carried: 

Resolved, that the Minnesota library 
association endorses the revised library 
law proposed by the state board of edu- 
cation and that its members do all in their 
power to urge its passage by the 
legislature. 

Miss Ruth Ely gave the final report on 
certification of librarians and moved 
“that the schedule of qualifications be 
accepted as they stand.” This motion 
duly supported, was carried. The fol- 
lowing were elected as a certification 
board: 

Miss Gratia Countryman, librarian, 
Public library, Minneapolis. 

Miss Farr, librarian, Normal school, 
Mankato. 

Miss Nell Olson, librarian, Public li- 
brary, International Falls. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Miss Ruth Rosholt, Public 
library, Minneapolis. 

First vice-president, Miss Maud Van 
Buren, Public library, Owatonna. 
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Second vice-president, R. W. G. Vail, 
Historical society, St. Paul. 

Secretary-treasurer, Miss Margaret 
Hickman, Public library, Eveleth. 

Ex-officio, Miss Miriam Carey, super- 
visor of institutional libraries, St. Paul. 

A resolution was passed expressing the 
gratified appreciation of the abundant 
hospitality extended to the association 
thruout the entire meeting. 

After adjournment, the morning was 
spent in visiting the marvelous open-pit 
mines at Hibbing. Open flat cars 
equipped with benches were provided, 
and when the party had assembled, the 
train proceeded on its journey into the 
immense cavities where huge steam 
shovels were at work getting out the ore. 
Several of the mining men accompanied 
the party and explained the processes 
and operations of the activities witnessed. 
It was a splendid trip and one thoroly 
enjoyed by all who participated in it. 

In the afternoon a small party visited 
the underground workings of the mine 
at Chisholm, where a considerable depth 
has been attained. Drilling, loading and 
hauling were all seen here as well as a 
finely equipped power plant, adding an- 
other valuable experience to the many 
interesting sights the Range country af- 
forded. 

MARGARET HICKMAN, 
Secretary. 


New Hampshire— The New Hampshire 
library association held its annual meet- 
ing at the State House, Concord, Sep- 
tember 23-24. It was a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting, about 75 being present 
at the opening session Thursday after- 
noon. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Miss Elsie Gaskin of Derry, and opened 
with an address of welcome by Arthur H. 
Chase, state librarian. 

A very interesting round-table on 
Ways of reaching the outfields was con- 
ducted by Grace E. Kingsland, secretary 
of the Public library commission of New 
Hampshire. Mr Davis of Laconia, told 
in detail how he conducted a branch li- 
brary; Deposit stations was discussed by 
Mrs Lizzie A. Sanborn of Loudon; 
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Work in one of the large industrial 
plants, the Sullivan Machinery Company, 
was told by Miss Gilmore of Claremont ; 
Mr Lewis of the State College library, 
told how that library is reaching out in 
the community and serving not only the 
townspeople but also helping its neigh- 
bors. 

Interesting reports of the neighborhood 
meetings held during the year, followed. 

Echoes of the A. L. A. meeting at 
Colorado Springs were heard from Miss 
Clatworthy, Miss Webber and Miss Win- 
chell, the three New Hampshire libra- 
rians who attended the meeting. 

Mrs Lillian S. Edwards of Sanborn- 
ville, organizer for the eastern counties, 
talked: on the Books for Everybody appeal 
in New Hampshire. Miss Kathleen 
Jones of Boston also made an earnest 
plea for this work, speaking especially of 
the merchant marine. At the close of 
their talks, resolutions were presented and 
adopted endorsing this work. Follow- 
ing the afternoon session, the associa- 
tion, as guests of the Concord Chamber 
of Commerce, enjoyed an automobile ride 
to St. Paul’s school. About 40 gathered 
for a get-together supper. 

At the evening session, Mrs John J. 
Donahue, president of the Manchester 
federation of women’s clubs, addressed 
the association, the subject of her talk 
being If a laywoman might suggest. Fol- 
lowing her address, the New Hampshire 
public library commission gave an in- 
formal reception to the association and 
its friends. Friday morning an oppor- 
tunity was given to the librarians present 
to select from the books returned from 
overseas service. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

President, Caroline B. Clement, Man- 
chester ; vice-president, Mrs Lillian Wad- 
leigh, Meredith; second vice president, 
Willard P. Lewis, Durham; secretary, 
Sarah G. Gilmore, Claremont; treasurer, 
Annabell C. Secombe, Milford. 

SARAH G. GILMORE, 
Secretary. 


New York—The thirtieth annual meet- 
ing of the New York library association 
was held at Lake Placid Club, September 
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20-25, under the direction of its presi- 
dent, Miss Caroline Webster of the New 
York office of the A. L. A. The confer- 
ence register reached 320 during the 
week. The large attendance, united with 
the natural ~beauties and the unusual 
charm of the Lake Placid Club, caused 
the conference to be in full swing in- 
formally by the Sunday morning preced- 
ing, and to extend for a number, well 
over into the following week. 

Libraries of every size and type were 
represented. Many of those present felt 
that one of the most valuable features of 
the conference was the awarding of 
scholarships covering expenses to the 
state meeting to librarians of the smaller 
towns and villages whose work during 
the past year had been exceptional. At 
the scholarship dinner of Wednesday 
evening, 15 librarians received such 
recognition, as follows: 

Class A, Population 50-500—Kate H. War- 
ren, East Honnsfield; Mrs L. B. Lougee, 
Marilla; Mrs Carrie H. Perry, Bristol. 

Class B, Population 500-1,000—Mrs Florence 
T. Arnold, Lyons Falls; Mrs Lucy B. Hoxie, 
Edmundston; Josephine Elberson, Setauket. 

Class C, Population 1,000-2,000—Mary S. 
Crandell, Warrensburg; Mrs Mary H. Knee- 
land, Nunda; Mrs Ruth W. Ramond, Clinton; 
Mrs Cary B. Rogers, Randolph. 

Class D, Population 2,000-4,000—Ida M. 
Cheesborough, Fairport; Lucy Bensley, Spring- 
ville; Mrs O. A. Manzer, Camden. 

Class E, Population 4,000-6,000—Lillian E. 
Achilles, Albion; Emma W. Piehl, Westfield; 
Louise W. Miller, Dobbs Ferry. 

A large majority of those who had re- 
ceived similar scholarships the year be- 
fore had felt it worth while to return to 
attend this conference and were present 
at the dinner, also. 

The formal program was noteworthy 
for its succinctness and the variety of 
interest and inspiration it afforded. 

Special features of the program of the 
week were: 

On Monday evening a welcome to the 
Lake Placid Club by the president, Mel- 
vil Dewey, was followed by a “psychic 
melange,” which was most entertaining. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 21, Donald Gil- 
christ, librarian of Rochester university, 
told of his experience as librarian at the 
Peace conference in Paris. 

Forty years of publishing was the sub- 
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ject of an interesting address by William 
Webster Ellsworth, formerly president, 
Century Co. 

The broader vision in the publishing 
and selling of books was presented by 
Frederic G. Melcher, executive secretary, 
National Association of Book Publishers. 

Caravaning with books, by Mary 
Frank, New York public library, was a 
description of “the book wagon.” 

Americanization by indirection: the 
library’s good example, by John Daniels, 
was good. 

At one meeting, Miss Hannah Ellis of 
the New York public library read a paper 
characterized by constructive sympathy 
and understanding on “Youth and the 
library in the foreign neighborhood.” 

Formal sessions were scheduled only 
for the mornings from 10 to 12 o’clock, 
thus affording ample opportunity to enjoy 
the unusual supplementary features of 
the conference. Outstanding among 
these were The Book Caravan, the ex- 
hibit of the best books of the year in 
charge of the book selection department 
of the New York state library, the 
scholarship librarians, and the remark- 
able recreation and music offered to 
members of the N. Y. L. A. by Lake 
Placid Club. 

Informal conferences were held each 
day at noon, to give inquiring librarians 
the opportunity to consult specialists in 
different lines of work. Special emphasis 
was placed this year on book discussions. 
Methods of work in smaller libraries was 
considered particularly. 

The Round-Table was held from 12-1 
o’clock every day. The following was 
the schedule: 


Tuesday—Book selection, Mary Eastwood, 
Mary Hasbrouck; School libraries, Sabra 
Vought; Daily problems, Anna G. Hall, Mrs 
Mary Summers; Americanization work in 
public libraries, E. Louis Lauder. 

Wednesday—Book selection, Mary East- 
wood, Mrs Elizabeth Blackall; School li- 
braries, Sabra Vought; Daily problems, Anna 
G. Hall, Marjory Quigley; Radiopticon dem- 
onstration, Mary Hasbrouck; Buildings, Mr 


cke. 
Thursday—Book selection, Mary Eastwood, 

Mrs Elizabeth Blackall; Daily problems, Anna 

G. Hall; Abbreviated staffs, John A. Lowe. 
The theater, the movies and literature 
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was presented by Montrose J. Moses of 
New York. 

French-Canadian literature was well pre- 
sented by Dr Hector Garneau, librarian of 
Public library, Montreal, Canada. 

Special meetings 

The section on standardization was led 
by Dr C. C. Williamson. It was largely 
attended and much discussion followed. 
The report of his committee was read in 
part, discussed and distributed in printed 
form. Miss Catherine Van Dyne, secre- 
tary of the Library Workers association, 
later explained the purposes of that or- 
ganization. 

In the evening, Rev Frederick Betts, 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Syracuse public library, gave an inspir- 
ing address. [See p. —.] John Foster 
Carr spoke concerning the Enlarged Pro- 
gram of the A. L. A. The “text” in each 
talk was, “No Steps Backward.” These 
speeches were supplemented by reports 
and statistics at a meeting of A. L. A. 
members specially called later. 

At another meeting, the newer fields of 
library work in institutions and national 
organizations were described in ten 
minute talks by workers. Among the 
groups represented were Y. M. C. A. in 
State prisons, National association for 
public health nursing, Bloomingdale hos- 
pital for the insane, American social 
hygiene association, and the Utica public 
library which maintains a branch in the 
State hospital at Utica. 

The Book Caravan, conducted by the 
Boston Book Shop for Boys and Girls, 
and in charge of Mary Frank and Gene- 
vieve Washburn, visited Lake Placid 
Club on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
Mr Frederick Melcher, one of its spon- 
sors, read poetry from the steps on 
Friday night. 

At the invitation of the president of 
Lake Placid Club, the sports, aviation, 
games, recreation and music of the club 
were offered to members. The beautiful 


music of the Boston Symphony ensemble 
and the opportunities for aviation over 
the lakes probably enjoyed the greatest 
popularity with the librarians. 

It was officially reported that 300 new 
members joined the association during 
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the year and that a balance of over $200 
remained in the treasury. 

The officers for the following year are, 
Dr C. C. Williamson, New York public 
library, president; Miss Isadora Mudge, 
Columbia university, vice-president; 
Miss Emma Knodel, Guiteau library, 
Irvington, secretary; Wharton Miller, 
Syracuse public library, treasurer. 

Coming meetings 

The joint meeting of the Indiana li- 
brary association and of the Library 
trustees association will be held at In- 
dianapolis, the Hotel Severin, Novem- 
ber 10-12, 1920. 

There will be the regular mid-winter 
meeting of the A. L. A. council at 
Chicago. 

W. L.- George, the noted English 
author, will lecture before the Chicago 
library club, at the City club, 315 Ply- 
mouth Ct., Chicago, on the evening of 
November 11. Mr George is the author 
of Caliban, City of light, Making of an 
Englishman, Woman and_ tomorrow, 
Eddies of the day, and other novels. 





Announcement 

The eighth annual conference of East- 
ern college librarians will be held at 
Columbia university, New York City, 
Saturday, November 27, 1920. Sugges- 
tions for topics for discussion will be 
welcomed by the secretary, F. C. Hicks, 
of Columbia university. 





Special Meeting 

A special meeting of the New Jer- 
sey library association will be held at 
the Plainfield public library, Wednes- 
day, November 10, at 11:15 a. m. 

An amendment to the Staff library 
law for increased appropriation will be 
one of the business features. 

As the association will be enter- 
tained at luncheon, those intending to 
be present should notify the library. 

FLoRENCE M, Bowman, 
Librarian. 





Nothing’s good enough, remember, 
If you haven’t done your best. 
—Guest. 
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Another Library Organization 

The Library Workers association, 
which formed a tentative organization at 
Atlantic City last winter, held the 
scheduled meeting at Lake Placid, Sep- 
tember 23, at which time a permanent 
constitution was adopted and plan laid for 
future service. 

Miss Manly, secretary, said that the 
organization had grown from the orig- 
inal 54 at Atlantic City to 157 at Lake 
Placid Club. Of these, 16 were in- 
stitutional members—Public _ libraries 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wichita, Kansas; 
New Haven, Conn., and Savannah, 
Ga. Members were urged to call on 
officers for any service or suggestions. 
Statistics on increase of salaries show 
that 40 per cent of the members have 
received advances, evidently largely a 
result of its influence. Thirty per cent 
of the members had heard of other open- 
ings thru the association. Forty dif- 
ferent others had applied to the L. W. A. 
for help from Texas to Connecticut, 
Iowa to District of Columbia. Five of 
these positions were filled thru _ its 
efforts. 

The previous election of Mary G. 
Peters as president, Hedwig Roghé, 
treasurer and Marian C. Manley, secre- 
tary was confirmed. Miss Manley has 
resigned her position in Newark, N. J., 
to devote her entire time to this work. 


The following Board of Directors 
was elected: Miss Alexander, Har- 
vard business college, Boston, Mass. ; 
Carl L. Cannon, New York public 
library ; Clarence Sumner, Public library, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Catherine Van Dyne, 
Public library, Newark, N. J.; Hedwig 
Roghe, Brooklyn public library ; Herman 
O. Parkinson, Stockton, Calif.; Emma 
E. Baldwin, E. Orange, N. J.; Ella F. 
Corwin, Elkhart, Ind.; Mary G. Peters, 
Public library, Bayonne, N. J. 

A committee to confer with the A. L. 
A. was then appointed as follows: Miss 
Manley, Ella T. Corwin and Ruth Alex- 
ander of Boston. Miss Hamilton of 
Queensborough asked that the question 
of a correspondence course for librarians 
be considered. This was referred to the 
directors for future consideration. 
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Book Notes 

All music books seem to be written for 
musicians or students of music, but at 
last we have a book for the “quite ordi- 
nary humble minded so called ‘unmusical’ 
person,” to quote Percy A. Scholes in 
his Listener's guide to music. Sir Henry 
Hadow in his introduction to the book 
says “Mr Scholes has addressed it not 
to students and connoisseurs but to plain 
simple people who like music but are a 
little bewildered by its complexity and 
by the pace at which it passes across 
their attention.” 

A glance at the chapter headings may 
give one an idea of the scope of the 
book. “Some simple necessary terms ex- 
plained,” discusses key, key-signature, 


pitch, scale, steps, modulation, counter- 


point, and other terms. Of this chapter 
Mr Scholes says “It may be dry but it 
is necessary and it is as short as possi- 
ble,” a kindly consideration for the 
reader of which other authors could well 
make note. “How the composer works” 
may disillusion those who think that mu- 
sic is Heaven sent and comes entirely 
thru inspiration. The succeeding chap- 
ters discuss sonata form, fugue, sym- 
phony, oratorio, and opera all in the 
most clear and concise way and not 
without many little touches of humor. 
“The chain of composers” gives a sum- 
mary of the composers from the six- 
teenth century thru the classic and ro- 
mantic period up to the modern school. 
He covers this briefly and it is merely an 
outline upon which one could build with 
supplementary reading. “The concert- 
goer’s glossary of terms found in pro- 
grammes gives an intelligible explanation 
of the musical terms found in 800 Eng- 
lish symphony programmes. 

Many books cover the same material 
as this little volume but it would be dif- 
ficult to find one with an equal amount of 
musical knowledge so clearly and simply 
and interestingly packed into one hun- 
dred and six smail pages. One of its 


splendid features is the absence of music 
type illustrations, which are so bewil- 
dering to those who are not fairly pro- 
ficient readers of music. 
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Fuel oil in industry, by Stephen O. An- 
dros, A. B. E. M., carries its readers un- 
usually and very satisfactorily into the 
title of the book. While the scientific 
principles involved are established in 
their relations to combustion, chemical 
and physical properties, etc., the me- 
chanical and engineering parts involved 
in using oil as a fuel with various kinds 
of machinery, boilers, etc., the economic 
values and relations in various industries 
are also given attention. The use of oil 
for heating purposes in all kinds of build- 
ings gives comfort for that dark hour 
which is always threatened by the scarc- 
ity of coal. A list of the purposes for 
which fuel oil is in common use is given 
in an appendix. An index to the volume, 
while not extensive, adds to its value. 

One might wish that the Shaw Pub- 
lishing Company had been able to reduce 
in some way the physical weight of the 
volume, an inducement to the weary 
worker to peruse the volume to and from 
his place of labor, a segment of time 
which the intelligent worker is more and 
more using to his own advantage. 

Lincoln as Englishmen see him 

The impression made by John 
Drinkwater’s play “Abraham Lincoln” 
has set people again, as periodically oc- 
curs, to thinking and talking about 
Lincoln. Hence any new source of 
facts or impressions commands atten- 
tion. 

Considering the merit of Lord 
Charnwood’s life of Lincoln, which was 
published three or four years ago, no 
great notice has been taken of it. But 
Drinkwater’s mention of it as his chief 
resource in writing his play, has given 
it a deserved popularity. The “first 
considered attempt by an Englishman 
to give a picture of Lincoln” has so 
succeeded that we find it not remark- 
able it should have inspired the young 
English student already loving Lincoln 
intensely as his ideal. 

Lord Charnwood’s work shows a 
careful study of Lincoln’s character, 
coupled with an understanding of the 
history and spirit of the time which 
would hardly seem possible in an 
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Englishman. His excellent judgment 
in the selection of material and relation 
of events, so as to bring out his con- 
ception of Lincoln, has made a full and 
complete biography, in a compact and 
readable form. 

Drinkwater’s play is, when ex- 
amined, scarcely a drama, but rather 
a series of events—the common-school 
history events familiar to us all—but 
events, which here act as a moving 
picture of Lincoln’s soul, already 
moulded into beauty and power, and 
being shaped still more wonderfully by 
his stupendous coping with these 
events as they occur. 

It is interesting to follow thru 
the play and the biography, the suc- 
ceeding steps of history and to note 
how each in its way carves for us the 
same living statue of Lincoln—Lord 
Charnwood by his orderly discussion 
of the people about Lincoln and of the 
history of those years, and Drink- 
water by his art which makes us feel 
that he knew what was stirring in the 
mind of Lincoln during each scene. 
The latter is more moving than the 
former, but not more true. 

As I Fi 


The very interesting history of marion- 
ettes will be a surprise to many to whom 
marionettes have meant only Punch and 
Judy shows. Yet the most elaborate mari- 
onette shows of this type have been ‘pro- 
duced for centuries according to Helen H. 
Joseph’s fascinating new “Book of marion- 
ettes.” The art of the marionette is as old 
as the imagination of man itself. There was 
a puppet show on the thymele of the the- 
atre of Dionysus in Athens. Socrates was 
wont to watch the antics of the little figures 
of the Sicilian showmen in the Athens of his 
day. Java, Burma, India, China, Japan, 
Turkestan, Persia, and all the countries of 
Continental Europe have had their puppet 
shows for centuries. Everywhere puppets 
have originated among the common folk; 
everywhere in the end they have enlisted the 
talents of artists. The courts of France 
applauded the burattini of Brioche and his 
followers. Le Sage, Piron and other dra- 
matists wrote plays for the fantoches; even 
the great Voltaire entertained his distin- 
guished guests at Cirey with his own pup- 
pet shows. Gounod was inspired to write 
“The funeral march of a _ marionette.” 
George Sand had her own puppet playhouse. 
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In our own time Maeterlinck wrote his 
“The death of Tintagiles” expressly for 
marionettes, and Schnitzler also wrote for 
them. All these things are delightfully set 
down in Mrs Joseph’s elaborately illus- 
trated volume. 

Mr Wallace Nutting who is well known 
for his photographs of old houses and 
furniture of New England, lectured re- 
cently before the Historical society of 
Worcester, Mass., on the Old New Eng- 
land furniture. In connection with this 
lecture, the Public library arranged in 
its art rooms an exhibition to interest 
people in advance of the lecture. It re- 
mained open also several days afterwards 
so that those who did not see it before 
enjoyed it more after hearing Mr Nut- 
ting speak. 

The exhibition consists of 100 of his 
photographs which taken together form a 
charming picture of life in the colonial 
days of New England. They include be- 
sides the houses that he has himself re- 
stored and furnished, photographs of 
many other most interesting examples of 
the fine old homesteads scattered thru 
the states. 

Accompanying these is a selection of 
the work of Frank Cousins who has 
photographed the places especially in the 
vicinity of Boston, Salem and Philadel- 
phia—all along colonial lines, but perhaps 
even more minutely than Mr Nutting, as 
the library has collections of his work 
on wall paper, furniture, doors and win- 
dows, fireplaces, iron work, etc., besides 
exteriors and interiors of famous houses 
as the Wayside Inn and the Craigie 
house. : 

To give a touch of color to an other- 
wise monotone display colored photo- 
gravures by Ogden and Thulstrup depict- 
ing life in colonial times were added with 
telling effect. 

Room was lacking for the Halliday 
photographs of which the library is for- 
tunate in being the owner of a large 
number. 

This library is rich in its collection of 
books and plates on colonial architecture 
and furniture and is glad at any time to 
answer any questions it can on the sub- 
jects from any source. a iS. 
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An Opportunity for Librarians 

Librarians have an unusual oppor- 
tunity to make their influence count 
during the next few months in behalf 
of library and general educational de- 
velopment. This opportunity is in the 
Smith-Towner bill which creates a 
Federal department of education and 
provides annually $100,000,000 in fed- 
eral aid to encourage the states in the 
promotion of education. 

This bill is to be voted on at the ses- 
sion of Congress which convenes on 
December 6. Among the national or- 
ganizations supporting it are the 
American Library Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
American Federation of Teachers, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, the 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, the 
National League of Women Voters, 
and the National Society Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

‘The Legislative commission of the 
National Education Association has 
begun active work on the campaign to 
obtain the passage of the bill. A lay 
committee, which includes in its mem- 
bership leading business men of the 
nation, is working actively for the 
same end. The measure seems reason- 
ably certain to be enacted into law if 
those who ought most to believe in 
education—teachers and _ librarians— 
make their influence felt with the na- 
tional legislature. 

The bill is composed of two parts. 
The first six sections provide for a 
Federal department of education with 
a secretary in the president’s cabinet 
thus giving education the recognition in 
the United States that it has in all the 
other great countries of the world. 
These sections make for efficiency and 
the reduction of federal administrative 
expenses by consolidating the various 


duplicating and overlapping educa- 
tional agencies of the government into 
one department. They provide that this 
department shall conduct research in 
the field of education so that the people 
of any state may know what is being 
done educationally in all the states. 

The second part of the bill, sections 
seven to eighteen, recognizes the vital 
importance of public education from 
the national standpoint by appropriat- 
ing annually $100,000,000 to encourage 
the states in the promotion and sup- 
port of education, while leaving the 
control of all educational affairs en- 
tirely to the states to be administered 
exclusively by state and local educa- 
tional authorities. Fixed portions of 
the total amount are to be used for the 
accomplishment of specific ends. The 
following analysis of the bill, section 
by section, shows the amount of money 
apportioned to each of the various 
purposes. 

Section 1 creates a department of 
education and a secretary of education. 
Section 2 creates an assistant secre- 
tary and other subordinate positions. 
Section 3 provides for the transfer of 
offices and bureaus to the department 
of education. Section 4 defines the 
powers and duties of the secretary of 
education. Section 5 outlines the 
duties and scope of the department. 
Section 6 appropriates $500,000 for ad- 
ministrative purposes. Section 7 ap- 
propriates $100,000,000 to be appor- 
tioned as specified in sections 8 to 12. 
Section 8 apportions $7,500,000 for the 
removal of illiteracy. Section 9 appor- 
tions $7,500,000 for Americanization. 
Section 10 apportions $50,000,000 for 
equalizing educational opportunities. 
Section 11 apportions $20,000,000 for 
physical education, including health 
education and sanitation. Section 12 
apportions $15,000,000 for the prepara- 
tion of teachers. Section 13 fixes con- 
ditions under which states may receive 
apportionments. Section 14 provides 
for the administration of the act by 
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state and local authorities. Section 15 
defines the duties of the secretary of 
education in relation to the states. 
Section 16 defines the duties of the 
secretary of the treasury in relation to 
act. Section 17 provides for the re- 
ports of states on the administration of 
the act. Section 18 requires the sec- 
retary of education to report to con- 
gress. Section 19 includes the date of 
taking effect and the repealing clause. 

Librarians are interested in all the 
provisions of the bill because of their 
interest in all things educational. They 
are especially interested in Section 10 
which appropriates $50,000,000 to 
equalize educational opportunities in- 
cluding “the extension and adaptation of 
public libraries for educational purposes.” 
This section is designed especially to help 
rural communities. In view of the ac- 
ceptance of the county library plan by 
most of the states it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that at least a fifth of this sum, or 
$10,000,000 annually would be used for 
library extension, providing librarians 
convince those higher in authority of the 
worth of their work. One good way to 
show faith in the work and worth of li- 
braries is for librarians to get back of this 
bill. 

Let every librarian find out exactly 
where the congressman and senator who 
represent her stand on this great national 
issue. Let her get a copy of the bill and 
call the attention of her friends to the 
value of its provisions. Let her write 
and have her friends write to members 
of congress calling attention to the way 
in which this measure will help her own 
community as well as the nation at large. 
Let her emphasize the importance of edu- 
cation as the indispensable basis of the 
nation’s economic, industrial, and politi- 
cal life. 

Joy E. Morgan, 
N. E..A. Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 





The curse of the world today is the 
fact that it substitutes language for 
thought and‘ makes an end of mere lit- 
erary form. 
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School Service in Oregon 

In Portland, Ore., the library Ford 
has been metamorphosed into a book 
wagon and now makes regular weekly 
trips to two rural districts in Mult- 
nomah county. 

Miss Anne Mulheron, head of the 
school department, and Miss Nellie 
Fox, head of the branch department, 
are sponsors for this enterprise which 
is in an experimental stage at present. 

The back seat of the Ford has been 
fitted up with boxes for the books. 
The machine carries signs fore and aft 
proclaiming to all the world that it is 
a “Book Wagon.” 

Two persons go each trip and they 
make a point of being at the same 
place at the same hour each week. One 
route includes two outlying city 
schools and two rural schools of the 
larger type, both in communities. The 
other route is strictly rural, being in 
a farming district. 

The wagon stops at some central 
point such as the largest store or the 
school house. The aim is to supply 
children and adults in rural districts 
with summer reading when the school 
libraries are no longer available. 

The wagon service was advertised in 
advance by means of personal visits to 
schools in the districts to be visited, by 
addresses to parent-teacher associa- 
tions, by means of dodgers and signs 
posted in conspicuous places and thru 
notices in the city and local papers. 

The school department has issued 
reading certificates to children in rural 
schools who have given satisfactory 
oral reports to the school librarian on 
five books chosen from the list “What 
to read before high school.” All the 
schools in the county were visited and 
applicants were examined individually. 
This meant daily visits by the librarian 
to the schools for four consecutive 
weeks. 

As a result of this examination 159 
certificates were granted at the County 
graduation exercises held in Library 
hall last summer. Last year 34 cer- 
tificates were granted. The marked in- 
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crease is attributed to the stimulus of 
personal visits from the librarian. 

A card record is kept of books re- 
viewed so that by the end of two years 
the children will have read 10 of the 
best books in children’s literature, 
classics being noticeable in their 
selection. 

The school department has another 
method of promoting the reading of 
good literature among children. This 
is by means of an annual book review 
contest. These reviews are held at the 
large branches. The contestants are 
from grade 8B of the schools adjacent 
to each branch. The books are chosen 
from the school collection or from the 
juvenile collection in the libraries. 





Children’s Book Week 
November, 15-16, 1920. 


The schools have perhaps the greatest 
opportunity of all for making CHIL- 
DREN’S BOOK WEEK a success, not 
only because they touch all the homes in 
which children live, but also because of 
their realization of the importance in life 
of the love of books. In class room discus- 
sion of books, in special assembly periods, 
in cooperation with local libraries, book- 
dealers and clubs, the schools are urged 
to take part in CHILDREN’S BOOK 
WEEK, November 15-20, 1920. Manual 
training classes can take part by encour- 
aging the making of “home-made” book- 
cases. Boys will delight in making these 
for their own rooms and for different 
members of their families. The book- 
cases will be incentives to the building up 
of home libraries. 

An attractive poster in color, painted 
by Jessie Willcox Smith, can be obtained 
from the CHILDREN’S BOOK. WEEK 
Committee, Room 212, 334 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 





“They say I rub the fur the wrong 
way, but J say let the cats turn around!” 
Is this the attitude of all the ultra-modern 
folks, as Professor Lowe says it is of 
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some poets? In this reeling world of 
imagist and vers libre writers, it is safe 
to have so sound a guide as Professor 
Lowe’s “Convention and revolt in 


poetry.” 





Reading Circle Work 

The Wisconsin reading circles under 
the auspices of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ association has sent out a report 
covering activities of the Young Peo- 
ple’s reading circle, Teachers’ reading 
circle and the School Petition reading 
circle. 

The report is a most interesting one 
as showing what has been accom- 
plished and at the same time in its 
direction to the list of books which it 
includes for these various groups is a 
source of information of unusual value. 
The reading circles in some states es- 
cape being a joke because they are al- 
most tragic in the manner in which 
they are carried out and in the results 
which they produce. Wisconsin is to 
be congratulated in the work done by 
its State reading circle board. The 
slogan of their work is “Foster patriot- 
ism by promoting good reading.” 





A Proposed Memorial 

One of the finest records of book 
service in Oregon is that left by the 
late Mrs Ida A. Kidder, librarian of 
the State agricultural college in her 
unceasing efforts to interpret good 
literature to the students of that 
school. 

Because of her interest in inspira- 
tional work, it is planned to establish 


a memorial to her in the Dish- 
isha school for girls at Kyoto, 
Japan, in the equipment of the 


home economics department, by the 
organizations at Oregon  agricul- 
tural college and in a memorial library 
of inspirational books, contributed by 
her friends. It seems to those who 
knew her, especially fitting, that with 
her death, new life and hope and in- 
spiration should come to other work- 
ers in the service of mankind. 











— 
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News from the Field 
East 
Luther Fisher, Simmons 719, has 
joined the staff of the Public library, 
West Somerville, Massachusetts. 


Helen Foster, Simmons 717, was mar- 
ried, October 18 to Alfred William 
Jacobs. 


Beatrice Lane, Simmons ’19, was mar- 
ried September 22 to Charles Alexander 
Fisher. 


Alice Rowe, Simmons 716, has been 
made reference librarian of the Public 
library, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Gladys F. Sands, Simmons 718, was 
married September 24 to Sherman Lewis 
Smith. Address, 1334 Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston. 


Dorothy S. Manks has been appointed 
senior assistant in the library at Boston 
university, College of business admin- 
istration. 


The corner stone of the new library 
building for Williams college was laid by 
President Garfield, October 18, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 


By the will of Dr Thomas U. Coe, for 
many years an influential member of the 
board of trustees, the Public library, 
Bangor, Me., receives the sum of $4,000. 


The report of the Public library of 
Bristol, Connecticut, shows number of 
volumes, 36,957; purchases averaged 89 
cents a volume; number of borrowers’ 
cards, 4915; income of the library, 
$9,577; expenditures, $9,369. 


Margaret W. Travers, assistant in the 
circulation department of the Public li- 
brary, Bangor, Me., resigned October 1 
to be married. Her place will be filled 
by Helen R. Donovan of the substitute 
staff. 


The Boston public library has arranged 
for a course of 44 lectures to be given in 
its lecture hall thruout the winter months. 
In addition, the Ruskin club will also 
continue its meetings at the same place, 
at each of which a free lecture, dealing 
with the writings of Ruskin is open to 
the public. 


The report of the Thomas Crane pub- 
lic library, Quincy, Massachusetts, re- 
cords a circulation of 251,623v. The 
bookstack of the library has been thrown 
open to the public, with the result that 
many books are now circulated which 
had previously remained unnoticed. A 
decided relief in the pressure of work at 
the charging desk is also a result. Close 
relations with schools have been estab- 
lished, the classes being brought to the 
library and in some cases the collections 
have been placed in the schools under 
the supervision of the teaching staff. 
The collection of books in foreign lan- 
guages has been greatly increased, with 
the result of an enlarged use by that part 
of the community to which they appeal. 
A depletion of the staff number is noted, 
from 14 to 9, and yet there has been an 
increase of 50 per cent in service and 19 
per cent increase in total expense. 

Central Atlantic 

Gibbs, Dorothy D., N. Y. S., ’19, has 
gone to Vassar college library as loan 
desk assistant. 

Ruth Brown, N. Y. S. 716-17, has 
joined the staff of the U. S. Shipping 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

Ethel I. Berry, N. Y. S. 11-712, has 
been appointed librarian of the Carnegie 
public library of Oil City, Pa. 


Frances Kaercher, N. Y. P. L., 1913- 
15, was married on July 20, 1920, at 
Pottsville, Pa., to George M. Kaiser. 


Marietta Fuller, N. Y. P. L., 1913-15, 
has accepted a position as an assistant in 
the American Relief Association, New 
York City. 


Edwards, Eleanor M., N. Y. S. ’11, 
and Alfred Augustus Cole, of Morris- 
town, N. J.,,were married early in Aug- 
ust at Randall, N. Y. 


Edith Edwards, N. Y. S. ’16, has been 
appointed reference librarian of the Na- 
tional Organization for public health 
nursing, New York City. 

Florence E. Foshay, N. Y. P. L., 1913- 
15, has been appointed an assistant in the 
library of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, New York City. 
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Elizabeth L. Foote, B. L. S., N. Y. S. 
1892, for many years connected with the 
- New York public library, has resigned to 
become librarian of Drew Theological 
seminary, Madison, N. J. 


Kellogg, Katherine, C. S. L. S., has 
resigned her position in the Monterey 
County free library, Salinas, to accept 
a business library position in New 
York City. 


Miss Winifred Gregory has accepted 
a position in the Technology department 
of the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, 
beginning November 1. Miss Gregory 
has been with the Public library, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Harriet N. Bircholdt, N. Y. S. 714-’15, 
has resigned as librarian of the Army 
Development Service Bureau at Camp 
Grant, IIl., to join the staff of the Public 
Affairs Information Service Bulletin, 
New York City. 


Jeanie M. Reid, a graduate of the New 
York P. L. S., who has been first assist- 
ant in the Peoples’ library, Newport, 
R. I., will on November 1, become 
librarian of the West End branch, Car- 
negie library of Pittsburgh. 

In the report of the Newark Museum 
association for 1919 a very important ac- 
tivity noted is that of the lending of 
museum objects to public schools, par- 
ticularly in the field of nature study. 
Nearly 200 teachers borrowed 5815 ob- 
jects in nine months. In addition to the 
material used in the-school, special ex- 
hibits were lent to more than 20 organiza- 
tions, libraries, churches, settlements, 
clubs, etc. 


The report of the Free library at Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, for 1919 records the 
receipts, $14,527; expenditures, $13,602; 
of this $5,438 was for salaries; $3,572 
for books and bindings; circulation, 
145,812 v.; active card-holders, 14,485; 
number of books on shelves, 17,272. 
There was an increase of 33 per cent in 
the use of the reference room. Fifty 
volumes were received from the A. L. A. 
War Service. 


A public dinner as a testimonial of re- 
gard was tendered Miss Adeline D. 
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Zachert, assistant librarian of the Public 
library at Rochester, New York, on the 
occasion of her recent resignation from 
that post. More than 100 persons ex- 
pressed their good wishes for her success 
in her new field as superintendent of 
school libraries for the state department 
of education of Pennsylvania, at a salary 
of $4,000 a year. Dr Rhees, president of 
University of Rochester, Dr H. S. Weet, 
superintendent of schools, Mrs Porter 
Farley of the Women’s federation of 
clubs, W. F. Yust, city librarian, and 
Miss Mary Laird, head of public health 
nursing, all paid glowing tribute to the 
work and personality of Miss Zachert. 

Miss Zachert responded, expressing 
her high appreciation of the people of 
Rochester, and of the place as her home. 
She urged a central library building for 
the city, pointing out that Rochester 
spent $333,000 last year for schools and 
only $100,000 for its libraries. 


The Free public library of Jersey 
City will soon begin the erection of a 
new branch library. The new building is 
to take the place of the present Bergen 
branch which has been located in a rented 
building for the past five years. The 
new building will be erected on one of 
the principal residential streets and will 
cost about $100,000 exclusive of the land, 
the furniture and fixtures and the archi- 
tects’ fees. It will be of brick and stone 
and will be 85 feet front and 70 feet 
deep. There will be two stories and a 
basement. The basement will have an 
auditorium seating over 400 persons. 
The architect was selected by an anony- 
mous competition open to any architect 
desiring to compete. Thirty-two plans 
were submitted and in accordance with 
the terms of the competition, the trustees 
and the librarian selected the five best 
which will receive an award of $250 
each. The best one of these five designs 
was selected for the new building and its 
author. 

L. Marion Moshier, Simmons ’19, has 
joined the staff of the Free library, Endi- 
cott, N. Y., as children’s librarian. 

Central 


Hazel DeRhodes, Simmons ’17, has 
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entered the Public library, Plymouth, 
Indiana. 


Mrs Phyllis S. Roth, St. Louis, ’20, 
joined the staff of the Illinois state li- 
brary commission in July. 


Mildred Hesse, St. Louis, ’20, became 
the librarian of the Public library, Kan- 
kakee, Ill., upon graduation. 


Gladys Hollabaugh, St. Louis, ’20, has 
held a position as assistant in the Iowa 
State University library, Iowa City, since 
June. 


Martha C. Pritchard, N. Y. P. L., 
1912-14, has been appointed head of the 
library department of the Detroit teach- 
ers’ college. 

Hannah Severns, of the Free library, 
Burlington, New Jersey, formerly camp 
librarian at Camp Dix, has also joined 
the staff as children’s librarian and as- 
sistant in recreation work. 


Lydia M. Barrette, Western Re- 
serve, ’20, for a number of years li- 
brarian at Jacksonville, Illinois, has re- 
signed to become librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Mason City, Iowa. 


Katharine Dame, Pratt 1900, for the 
past 10 years subject cataloger in the 
New York state library and instructor in 
the State library schooi, has resigned to 
become head of the reference department 
of the Public library, St. Paul, Minn. 


Caroline A. Huling, formerly con- 
nected with the business library world, 
has become editor of Social Progress, 
published in Chicago by the Howard- 
Severance Company. 


Miss Adah Shelly, for many years 
librarian of the Public library of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan, has become 
librarian of the Public library at Whiting, 
Indiana. Alice B. Clapp, who had been 
assistant librarian for seven years at 
Sault Ste. Marie, succeeds Miss Shelly 
as librarian. 


Frank K. Walter, librarian of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, has left the 
corporation. Administrative changes in 
the organization and a general policy of 
retrenchment make it impossible to de- 


velop the library service along the lines 
originally intended. Mr Walter is at 
present engaged in private work. His 
address is Redford, Mich. 


Dr Frank Billings, professor of medi- 
cine, University of Chicago, has given 
his medical library valued at $25,000, to 
the clinical library of the medical school 
of the university. 

The Billings family has presented a 
sum sufficient to build an Albert Merritt 
Billings hospital, in which the Billings 
library will find its home. 


The report of the Public library of 
Eveleth, Minn, records a circulation of 
67,970 v. This was 9.7 v. per capita 
and 6.6 times per volume at the cost 
of 17¢ per volume. The adult registra- 
tion for the year was greater than the 
juvenile. At present, there is about 
45 per cent of the population using the 
library. About 226 meetings with an 
attendance of 6,000 people were held 
in the library. The juvenile registra- 
tion is about 500 less than the enroll- 
ment in the schools. The receipts 
were $22,009 ; expenditures, $14,146; of 
this, $5,205 was salaries for library 
service ; $1,792 was for books. 

The increased cost of administration 
which threatened the Public library of 
Sioux City, Iowa, with the curtailment of 
its usefulness for more than three months, 
has happily been relieved by additional 
revenue appropriated by the city council 
The latter refused an increase appropria- 
tion some three months ago, and the li- 
brary had to plan to close the branch li- 
braries. 

As soon as the people learned these 
facts, public opinion became crystalized 
and a vigorous campaign of protest en- 
sued. At a special meeting of the city 
council with representatives of each or- 
ganization of the city, there was a unani- 
mous vote to provide $10,000 additional 
revenue to that which the council had al- 
ready appropriated to the library. This 
makes the library fund $48,700 for next 
year as against $34,000 this year. The 
decision was received with much pleasure 
by those interested and will doubtless 
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make matters easier for the library for 
a long time to come. 


A report of the directors of the libra- 
ries of the Universities of Chicago for 
1917-1919 has been issued. Two annual 
reports are combined in this one. 

Accessions in 1917-18, 40,615v.; 1918- 
"19, 30,271v. 

Number of readers in the General li- 
brary, 1917-18, 566,677; 1918-19, 459,- 
175. No statistics were kept of the at- 
tendance or circulation in various large 
departmental libraries. 

In the two years, 1,51lv. were loaned 
to other libraries. Losses in the two 
years, 1,134v. 

The average time for a call has been 
reduced from 5.2 minutes to 4.09 minutes. 
This improvement is due to the exten- 
sion of the classification. Inadequate 
stack space and the large increase in ad- 
mission to the stack will make it difficult 
to retain this standard. 

There were 29 appointments and 24 
resignations, 1917-718; and 27 appoint- 
ments and 32 resignations in 1918-’19. 

The forty-eighth annual report of the 
Public library, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
shows expenditures from all sources of 
$73,803, of which $44,800 was for sal- 
aries of librarians, $3,655 for salaries of 
janitors, and $12,493 for books and peri- 
odicals. 

The net increase in the library in vol- 
umes was 8,001, and the total number of 
volumes, 191,073. 

Number of books issued for home use, 
547,588, an increase of over 75,000. 
Number of readers in the reading rooms, 
570,439. 

A discussion on the relationship estab- 
lished between the Board of education 
and the Board of library commissioners 
in connection with the library training 
class and the junior college, and the 
plans for this affiliation are printed in 
full. 

Thruout the report, there are frequent 
references to the war and the war activ- 
ities of the library, the report itself be- 
ing the work of Miss Annie A. Pollard, 
the acting librarian during the absence of 
the librarian, Mr Ranck, in France. 
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South 
Annie Craigie, Simmons ’16, has 
been made librarian of Bishop college, 
Marshall, Texas. 


Chloe Haughenberry, Simmons 16, 
has joined the staff of the Public li- 
brary, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Margaret C. Norton, B. L. S., N. Y. S. 
’15, has been appointed cataloger in the 
Missouri Historical Society library at 
Columbia. 


Emily D. Miller, N. Y. S. 710-11, 
resigned as reference librarian of the 
Public library, Birmingham, Alabama, to 
accept a position with the merchandising 
department of The Times-Picayune, 
New Orleans, La. 


Nellie M. Rowe, of Atlanta, ’15, has 
been elected librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Greensboro, N. C., to succeed Miss 
Bettie D. Caldwell, who resigned October 
1. The press and public unite to express 
appreciation of the very efficient service 
of Miss Caldwell for the past 18 years. 


Gertrude B. Davis, St. Louis, 718, has 
returned to the Public library, Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma, from Honolulu, where 
she has held a substitute position during 
the leave of absence of a member of the 


The Public library of Savannah, 
Georgia, has begun a monthly publication 
under the name of Public Library News. 
No. 1, volume 1, advises the community 
of the library opportunities and gives 
the titles of books added to the library in 
the month. 


The matter of building a library as a 
memorial of the men who were overseas 
in the world war is under careful con- 
sideration in Virginia. The plan of such 
a memorial is supported by the members 
of the American Legion in Virginia. 

The building is to cost about $2,500,000 
when completed. Delay is occasioned at 
present by the unsettled matter of a small 
plot of ground which is needed to make 
what is termed an ideal location. 

West 


Lulu Ruth Reed, B. L. S., N. Y. S. 
’19, has been appointed head cataloger in 
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the University of Kansas library, at 
Lawrence. 

The report of the Billings Library, 
Billings, Mont., records that two thirds 
of the people of the city have library 
cards. The current census gives the 
population as 15,000 and 10,000 library 
cards are registered on the active list. The 
circulation of last year averaged eight 
times for the number of books in the 
library. The report states that religious 
and philosophical works are especially 
subject to theft. 


Miss Madalene S. Hillis, librarian of 
the South Side branch library, Omaha, 
Neb., and a graduate of the Wisconsin 
library school, resigned her position in 
September, to become librarian of the 
Medical library of the college of medicine 
of the University of Nebraska situated in 
Omaha. Miss Hillis began her work at 
the Medical library on September 13. 


A notable gift of etchings and engrav- 
ings has been presented to the Denver 
public library by Mrs Almet Skeel of 
Denver. Included in this gift are about 
50 etchings by the best modern etchers. 
Among them are three etchings by 
Whistler (two signed). 12 Seymour- 
Hadens, and others by Appian, Courbet, 
Meryon, VanGravesande and Lalanne. 
The gift represents several thousands of 
dollars in money value. 


Dr and Mrs B. T. Vincent of Denver, 
have given 1500 volumes to the library 
and this gift includes a number of first 
editions of standard American authors. 

A gift of $500 in money has been made 
to the library by Denver stockmen. This 
will be used in securing a decorative 
painting by Albert Olsen to be placed in 
the new Elyria branch library building 
which is in the stockyards district and 
which will be finished in October. 

Miss May Wood Wigginton, the head 
cataloger for many years in the Louis- 
ville public library, and Miss Lorena L. 
Scott, cataloger in the Council Bluffs 
public library, have joined the staff of the 
Denver public library. 








U. P.C. 
Practical Books 


written by 


Practical Men 


Your community includes 
many men who would be 
glad to know what books 
you have on the mechanics. 


Books for the 


Architect 
Builder 
Electrician 
Carpenter 
Engineer 
Metal Worker 
Steam Fitter 
Plumber 


Our books bear the requi- 
site stamp of accuracy and 
authoritativeness. 

Look through our catalog 
and write us for the book 
you need, subject to return 
and at our library discount 
of 15%. 


Write for a complete list of 
U. P. C. Technical Books 


U. P. C. Book Co., Inc. 


243-249 West 39th St. New York 
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Recent Publications 





Charlemagne (The Dis- 


tracted Emperor) 


Edited with a critical introduction and notes 

by Franck L. Schoell, Professor of English 

in the University of Chicago. $3.50 

A play credited to George Chapman, the fa- 
mous contemporary and rival poet and play- 
wright of Shakespeare. Published only once 
before, in a volume now practically unobtain- 
able, the NEW YORK TIMES calls it, ‘a lit- 
erary find of the first importance.” 


Kentucky Superstitions 


By the late Daniel L. Thomas, Professor of 

English in Centre College, and Lucy B. 

Thomas. $3.00 

The most complete record of Kentucky su- 
perstitions ever collected, and nowhere in this 
country are superstitions more prevalent and 
persistent. 


Modern Constitutional 
Development in China 


By Harold M. Vinacke, Professor of Politics 

in Miami University. $2.00 

China and the Far East are prominently to 
the fore these days. This book lays the foun- 
dation for a knowledge of the events now 
transpiring there, and an understanding of 
those which impend. 


Patent Law 


By John Barker Waite, Professor of Law in 
the University of Michigan Law School. 
$5.00 
An invaluable book for everyone desiring a 
knowledge of what may be patented, how to 
secure a patent, and how to protect it when 
granted. 


There will be calls for these books in 
every library 


Princeton University Press 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Pacific Coast 
Dick, Grace I., N. Y. S. L. S., has ac- 
cepted a position as cataloger in the 
Mills College library. 


Robson, Laura, W. R. L. S., has ac- 
cepted a position in the Territorial li- 
brary of Hawaii. 


Edinburg, Edith, C. S. L. S., is li- 
brarian of the Modesto high school 
library. 


Doughty, Abbie, C. S. L. S., is as- 
sistant in the Koster Company library, 
San Francisco. 


Seymour, Ruth, C. S. L. S., has been 
appointed librarian of the State Nor- 
mal School library, San Francisco. 


Graham, Geraldine, L. A. L. S., has 
been appointed librarian of the Tehama 
County free library, Red Bluff. 


Regnart, Mrs Ora M., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the San Benito 
County free library, Hollister. 


Elinor E. Randall, B. L. S., N. Y. S. 
18, has been appointed librarian of the 
Malheur County library, Ontario, Ore. 


Ross, Esther, has resigned as assis- 
tant in the California state library, to 
become assistant in the Monterey 
County free library at Salinas. 

Askey, Hazel, W. L. S., formerly li- 
brarian of the Siskiyou County free li- 
brary, Yreka, was married, September 
7, to Walter C. McMayburns. 


Chilberg, Marjorie, has resigned as’ 


assistant in the California state library, 
to become first assistant in the Solano 
County free library, Fairfield. 


Flower, Gretchen, W. L. S., formerly 
librarian of the Tehama County free li- 
brary, Red Bluff, is now librarian of 
the Tulare County free library, Visalia. 


Coulter, Mabel, C. S. L. S., has re- 
signed as librarian of the San Benito 
County free library at Hollister, to ac- 
cept the position of first assistant of 
the Contra Costa County free library, 
Martinez. 


Morse, Marion, C, S. L. S., has re- 
signed as librarian of the Trinity 
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County free library at Weaverville to 
become librarian of the Siskiyou County 
free library at Yreka. 


Twaddle, Mrs Bessie H., formerly 
librarian of the Tulare County free li- 
brary, Visalia, is acting as librarian of 
the San Diego County free library dur- 
ing the absence of the librarian, Miss 
Jennie Hermann. 


Miss Zulema Kostomlatzky who has 
been acting librarian of the Portland Li- 
brary Association for the past two years, 
has resigned her position to take effect 
December 1. Miss Kostomlatzky will 
take a rest in southern California for 
sometime before taking up new work. 


The following as members of the staff 
of the Huntington library, have taken 
up their work in Pasadena, California: 

S. Chester M. Cate, assistant libra- 
rian; R. O. Shad, P. S. Goulding, R. R. 
«Mead, R. J. Gifford, L. O. Bliss, C. K. 
Edmonds, Dr. L. Bendikson and A. 
Whitaker. 

The residents of the North-end com- 
munity in Tacoma, Washington, pre- 
sented in the summer a fund to purchase 
a branch library site, in the hope that the 
Carnegie Corporation would provide 
money with which to erect a branch 
library. This latter has not been secured 
yet, but a site was purchased with the 
gift presented to the Public Library 
Board in the hope that the Carnegie Cor- 
poration will eventually provide the 
funds for the library building. 

Maymebelle Butcher has been appoint- 
ed acting librarian of the McKinley Hill 
branch of the Tacoma public library. 

On October 4, 1920, the City commis- 
sioners of Tacoma, Washington, granted 
the Tacoma public library for the cal- 
endar year, 1921, a budget totaling $59,- 
184. The total budget is an increase of 
$7,485 over the budget for 1920, and the 
tax levy has been increased from .8 of a 
mill to .91 of a mill. In this connection 
the library has received from the State 
Bureau of inspection and supervision of 
public offices for Washington, a letter 
commending the work the library has 
done with the funds at its disposal. 








Three Books Relating to the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary 


THE WOMEN WHO CAME 
IN THE MAYFLOWER 


By Annie Russell Marble 


Dr. Wm. Elliot Griffis says of it: 

“Let me at once congratulate you 
upon your very accurate, spirited and 
just estimate of the Pilgrim women, in 
your book which I have just read. 
Surely these (beginners of better time’ 
deserve equal honor with the men, and 
trust that future revelations from re- 
search may but heighten the picture. 
Amid so much subjective and fantastic 
writing about the Pilgrim women, your 
book stands out as an oasis of truth 
and fruitfulness. Let me, with you, 
join fervently in the final summing up 
on pp. 106, 107. May tens of thousands 
of our women read it.” 1.50 


NEW ENGLAND IN THE 
LIFE OF THE WORLD 


By Howard A. Bridgman 


The debt which almost every nook 
and corner of the West in particular, 
and the world im general, owes to hardy 
and brainy New Englanders, with many 
hitherto untold particulars, is unfolded 
in this remarkable volume. Tentative 
price, $3.00. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE 
PILGRIMS 


By Esther Willard Bates 
of Boston University 


This pageant is being successfully 
produced in many communities this fall. 
It embodies all the elements essential to 
interest and accurate portrayal of facts. 
75 cents, 





THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
19 W. Jackson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Frances Hoyt Ford, Riverside 719, 
formerly of Oshkosh, Wis., has re- 
turned to Los Angeles and is now 
librarian of the Southern California 
Edison Light and Power Co., in that 
city. 

Lalla Bedford, Riverside ’20, for- 
merly librarian at Public library, Cald- 
well, Idaho, is now acting librarian at 
San Mateo County free library, Red- 
wood City, Calif. 


During the meeting of the California 
library association at Riverside and 
later during the Social Agencies con- 
vention, the Riverside public library 
had a display of illustrated books for 
children, books showing the history of 
dictionaries, a display of early bibles 
and bibles in many languages, the John 
Correja memorial collection and books 
in vellum and parchment. 

Canada 

The late Sir William Osler be- 
queathed his medical and scientific li- 
brary to McGill university, Montreal. 


An interesting codperation has start- 
ed in Toronto, Canada, among those 
interested in boys and girls. The first 
steps in the movement were taken by 
the librarians of the juvenile depart- 
ments in the Public library system of 
Toronto and under their direction a 
series of very important meetings was 
held at the Public library reference de- 
partment, October 25-26, to crowded 
houses. Settlement and playground 
workers, the Big Brothers, Big Sisters, 
Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., Canadian 
Girls in Training, Home and School 
Council, and Public School officials 
participated and great interest has de- 
veloped. 





Wanted: A cataloger and good all 
around assistant in public library in 
the Middle West. Salary $90 a month. 
Address, Applicant, Room 200, Tower 
Building, Chicago. 





Wanted: An assistant for catalog- 
ing, some desk work and _ county 
library records in library of 15,000 
volumes. Population 6,000. Address, 


Wasco County Library, The Dalles, 
Oregon. 





For Sale—Complete files Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago Record-Herald and 
Chicago Daily News, August 1, 1914- 
August 1, 1919. First class condition. 
Make offer. Address: S. C. Irving, 10 
South La Salle street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Assistant wanted 

The Chisholm, Minnesota, public li- 
brary wants a trained and experienced 
woman for the place of head librarian 
and also a trained cataloger, who could 
act as general assistant as well. Mini- 
mum salary for librarian $2100, for 
cataloger $1800. 





The Library Bureau has taken over 
the Boston School of Filing in the Lit- 
tle building, that city. This makes the 
third school of filing now managed by 
the Library Bureau, the other two be- 
ing the Philadelphia school and the 
Illinois School. 





Professor W. H. Schofield in his new book 
“Blind bards and the life of William Wallace,” 
recently issued by the Harvard University 
Press, says “sheer devilish conceit, it would 
seem, afflicts the souls of modern poets who, 
presumptuously imagining themselves geniuses 
and indulging in vain fantasies of their own 
importance, work themselves up into indiscreet 
fury over the world’s neglect. The inspiration 
of such egotists differs as widely from that 
of the genuinely endowed as the melancholy 
of Jaques from that of Dante. The truly holy 
prophets and poets thru whom God has chosen 
to speak since the world began, have not been 
sa much occupied with their own misery as 
with that of the nations they sought to aid, 
have not been conceitedly petulant about being 
misunderstood for what this meant to them, 
but nobly solicitous because of their failure to 
convey their message potently, as instruments 
of the common profit, for what it meant to 
others.” ; 





The Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will send a copy of “Today’s 
world problem in disease prevention,” 
written by Dr John H. Stokes, of the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, 
free of charge, on application to the U. 
S. Public Health Service, Division of 
Venereal Diseases, Washington, D, C, 











